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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
STITH ONLY GoOoD SAUCE,” 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is umrivalled 
for its flavour. 


In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Ask FoR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, 
Messrs. Crossk & BLACKWELL, London, and by Druggists, Grocers and 
Oilmen generalig throughout the world. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers and Labels. 


EARLY IN FEBRUARY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A NHW DAILY JOURNAL, 
PRICK OQNE PENNY, 


THE HOUR. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION CF 


D. MORIER EVANS AND THOMAS HAMBER, 
Late of the * Standord.” 
































494; COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE PROPRIETORS TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE CARE OF 
D. MORIER EVANS, 5, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1967. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
TABLE DELICACIES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
© PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY PASTE," and other Gendimetta - 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, , 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 














Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; the 
first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance 
completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a 
few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie 
down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 











To H.R.H. the 
Princess of 
Wales. 


To Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

















From the “IRISH TIMES.” 
“H.RH. PRINCESS LOUISE.—Messrs. O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co. have been favoured with an order from H.R.H. 
“the Marehioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplins. When we have mentioned the same of this 
“ Firm it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the Fabric.” 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & Co, Manufacturers, Dublin. 
IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS. 


Patterns sent Post-free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 
N.B.—Patterus of LUSTROUS BLACK POPLINS, as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. 














The 
public are 
informed these plas- 
ters have been established 
27 years. It is supposed and 
claimed they restore the elect- 
rical condition of the part where 
applied, by which pain and diseased 
actions cease. But we really know little 
on this subject, because the pro- 
perties of medicina) agents can 
only be known by — "oy 
and this has taught that 
whenever Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters are applied 
they do 
good. 


They 
restore the 
withered hand, re- 
move the unsightly lump, 
lengthen the shorter leg, and 
restore the lame to walk. If 
you have a weak spot in your 
body, try a plaster; the cost is 
small, being twenty-seven half-pence 
only. No doubt they impart all 
the electricity of galvanism to 
thesystem needed. Webelieve 
this, for they make greater 
“ cures than are 
made by more 
costly appli- 
cations. 


ALLCOCX’S POROUS STRENGTHENING PLASTER: 


THESTIMONIAL. 


Happy are They, who Needing, Know. 
We publish and refer with pleasure to the following high 
testimonial of July 6, 1872:— 

“ Manor Road, Folkestone, July 6, 1872. 

“To Messrs. ALLCOCK & Co., Liverpool. 
“Geutlemen,—Some mouths ago I suffered severely from 
lumbago, and could not walk without much pain and dif- 
ficulty. One day I met a friend, General —-——, who 
advised me.to try one of Allcock’s Porous Plasters, adding, 
* | have one on me at this moment which has wholly removed 
an affection similar to the one from which you are suffering.’ 
I had really never before heard of the plasters, but was so 
struck with what I heard that I immediately procured one 
and put it on. I found almost instantaneous relief; the 
pain and stiffness were gone in an hour, and have never 
since returned. I may add that several friends, including 
an eminent physician, laughed at my account of my cure; 
more than one of them, however, including that physician, 
have owned to me since that, im consequence of my state- 
Observe “ B. Brandreth” on the Government Stam 

SOLD BY re DEALERS I 


OLESALE LONDON AGENTS 


BARCLAY and SONS ... 


... Farringdon Street. | 
W. EDWARDS 
LONDON DEPOT 


hauge. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCY FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 
Cc TTE 8S 


57, GREAT 


’ 
N.B.—A Plaster sent to any part of the country for 15 stamps. 








ae 
Niles sl nasstemenianineesiihe 150, Oxford Street. 


ment, they have resorted to Allcock’s Porous Plasters when 
suffering in various ways, and have in every instance found 
relief. A lady of my acquaintance, who heard from me of 
these plasters, has tried them with wonderful effect among 
the suffering poor. She finds the demand for them so great 
that she wrote to you to ask at what rate you could supply 
her with plasters for the poor. In answering her question, 
we kindly sent her a supply for gratuitous distribution. 

‘o thank you in my own name, and in behalf of my friends 
and of the poor, I feel it a duty and a pleasure to send you 
these few lines, of which you may make any use you please, 

“J. H. WOODWARD.” 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
Are sold by all Druggists at 1s. 1}d. each, with full directions 
for use, or in any size to suit. The yard Plaster is specially 
recommended for families and physicians. One y: equals 
18 Plasters. Price i4s. per yard, 7s. 6d. per half yard, or 4s. 
per quarter. ‘ 
on Pills, without which they cannot be genuine. 
MEDICINE at 1s. 14d. per box, 





F. NEWBERY and SONS......... 37, Newgate Street. 

R. H. MILLARD and SONS...... 44, Barbican. 

(Wholesale and Retail) : 
T OOL. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PROSPECTUS. 


CHAMBERS’S 


INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE 


FIFTH AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


Tue earliest effort of W. & R. Coampers to communicate popular instruction, after having commenced 
their Journal, was to issue a series of sheets under the title of Cuampers’s InrorMATION FoR THE Propty, 
That was in 1833. The work, the first of its kind, was eminently successful; the circulation was immense, 
From time to time, it was deemed necessary to issue new and revised editions. The latest of these was the 
Fourth Edition, issued in 1857. 

The various treatises and articles have been recast, so as to be adapted as nearly as possible to the present 
state of human knowledge. 

Designed in an especial manner for the People, though adapted for all classes, the work will be found to 
comprise those subjects on which information is of the most importance; such as the more interesting branches 
of science—physical, mathematical, and moral; natural history, political history, geography, and literature ; 
together with a few miscellaneous papers, which seem to be called for by peculiar circumstances affecting the 
British people. Thus everything is given that is requisite for a generally well-informed man in the less highly 
educated portions of society, and nothing omitted appertaining to intellectual cultivation, excepting subjects of 
professional or local interest. It will be understood, then, that the INroRMATION FoR THE PEOPLE is not an 
encyclopedia, in the comprehensive meaning of the word, but rather one embracing 


The more important departments of general knowledge. 


The ruling object, indeed, has been to afford the means of SEL¥-EDUCATION, and to introduce into the mind, thus 
liberated and expanded, a craving after still further advancement, 


In the Indexes will be found an explanation of, or reference to, almost every subject necessary 
in ordinary circumstances to be known. 


The work, as hitherto, will possess pictorial illustrations and embellishments, in which various improve- 
ments have been effected. 


This new edition will be issued in weekly sheets at three-halfpence, and in monthly parts at sevenpence, 





No. 1 (ASTRONOMY), Price 1jd. now ready; Part I. Price 7d. on February 28th, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


42np YEAR. 


In the Part (Price 7d.) for the end of January, will be found the Introductory Chapters of an Original and 
Striking Tale, by the Author of ‘A Woman’s Vengeance,” entitled 


MURPHY’S MASTER. 


ALSO AN INTERESTING STORY, COMPLETE IN FOUR PARTS, ENTITLED 


SAVED BY HUMMING-BIRDS. 


Likewise the following Papers, InsrRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING : 
Tue Truk Srory ofr JUGGERNAUT. Tue Annuity! 
SLEEP. Horace GREELEY. 
Tue Spectra Starr. PARLIAMENTARY PuHrasEs, DESIGNATIONS, 
MANnoriAt Customs. Quirs, AND OppITIEs. 
A Drorxery in Mepicat Practice. Tuk Montu: Science anv Arts. 
A Nigur on THE Tor or Sr. Pauw’s, Two Pieces or OrIGInAL Poetry. 
VEGETABLE INVADERS. 
A new Volume of Chambers’s Journal commences with this Part. 
Back Numbers at 14d. each, and Volumes at 9s. each, are kept in stock by the Publishers, and may be 
had at any time. 
The Nine Volumes of the New Series already Published, contain TWENTY ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
Chamber's’s Journal may be ordered from any Bookseller or News-agent, or from 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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42d‘ YEAR. 


Of the New Series of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Wine Volumes, at 9s. 
each, have been published. They contain the following Original Novels 


in full : 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
LORD LYNN'S WIFE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
LADY FLAVIA. ' 
MIRK ABBEY. 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
LORD ULSWATER. 
ONE OF THE FAMILY, 
BLONDEL PARVA. 
A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
FOUND DEAD. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
A PERFECT TREASURE, 
BRED IN THE BONE. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CECIL’S TRYST. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
A GOLDEN SORROW. 
4A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


Back Numbers and Volumes are kept in stock by the Publishers, 
and may be ordered at any time. 


Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


13 SPECIALLY recommMEenpDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweat of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 4 av 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

@@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs, and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 





THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “‘ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work mere tban half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—/t will be an in- 
calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaiuts, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 


apna, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
t 


e nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarsoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 








CHLOR 


ODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN B’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 


: From Lorp Francis Conynenam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
“ Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 
“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 


from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been r 


g fearfully, 


and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE.,”- See Lancet, lat December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

CauTion.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack WooD stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. Noneis genuine without the words “‘Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





GLENFIELD 


STARCH, 


is the only kind used in 
Her Majesty's Laundry. 


If there are any Laprgs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH; 
they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 





USE SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires no 


boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. | Theatre. 


FOR PRESENTS. 
EXQUISITE NOVELTIES IN CHINA, 


Tinted with the colours of Emerald, Mother o’ Pear], Gold, 
Ivory, and the richest hues of shells. 

Patented in France and abroad. 

J. BRIANCHON AINE, 400, Strand, near to Vaudeville 
Manufactory in Paris, 222, Rue de Lafayette. 
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anu Sosacces Seeks 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 




















GLASS SHADES. 
3 ; GLASS FLOWER VASES, 


Glass Flower Troughs, 


AND 


SILVERED GLASS PLATEAUX 


FOR 


Dinner Table Decoration. 


FERN CASES, AQUARIA, 
_AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


KAYE'S WORSDELU’S PILLS, 


Indulgence of the appetite is often followed with dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, headache,and other stomach complaints. 
The prompt use of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
| will give immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious 
|| restorative. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicine, at 1s. 14d., Ss. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





| oS RE 
MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE, 
MARBLE, GRANITE, AND STONE 
TOMBS, TABLETS, &c. 
Drawings and Estimates free on application. 


EsTABLISHED IN YEAR 1820, 


GAFFIN AND CO., 
63, QUADRANT, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


| 

‘BROKEN !! 

Ss «8 

DAVY’S 
Original Diamond Cement 

Securely and neatly mends f 

BRoxEN CHINA, GLass, EarTHEn- |~ 
wake, Woops, CABINET WoRk, AND 

| Fancy ARTICLEs. 

| Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 

See the name of “ E. DAVY,” the 


original Inventor, is on the label, 
and that of the Manufacturers, 











| The same as a Duet for Soprano, and Contralto. 


ASK ANY CHEMIST OR PERFUMER 


FOR ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL. 





DONTOZS 


6 oF 
E b 
FORTHE THEI COMe& BREATH 


FOR ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


| TF\HE LADIES’ GUIDE to the most Popular Music only of | 

the day (vocal and instrumental), carefully selected from | 
some thousands of works issued by the London publishers. | 
Gratis and post free. London: Published only by ROBERT 
COCKS and Co., New Burlington Street. 


SUNDAYS AT HOME FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Six 
\ favourite airs, arranged and fingered by GEO. F. WEST, 
2s. 6d. each. All at half-price, post free, in stamps. 

No. 1. Rousseau’s Dream. No. 2. Sound the Loud Timbrel. 
No. 3. Benedictus (Mozart’s First Mass). No. 4. God Preserve} 
the Emperor. No. 5. Dona Nobis (Mozart’s Third Mass). | 
No. 6. Adeste Fidelis, ‘‘For family music nothing can bo | 
better adapted, as the pieces are both interesting and improving.” 
—Vide the Orchestra. 
wg PIANO MUSIC. Just issued. 

Pi Meeting of the Waters. B. Richards. 4s. 

The Thorn. (Shield). Geo. F. West. 4s. 

Moonlit Waters. W.S.Rockstro. 4s. 

A Rose in Heaven. B. Richards. 3s. 

Fantasy (Mozart’s “ Figaro”). W.S. Rockstro. 

Plus Vite—Galop. B. Tours. 4s. 

Whisperings of Home. B. Tours. 4s. 

Put Me in My Little Bed, B. Richards. 3s. 

The Musical Box. No.1. J. Liebich. 4s. 

The Gipsy’s Warning. B. Richards. 3s. 

Far Away. B. Richards. 4s. 

Those Evening Bells. Geo. F. West. 4s. 

The Shamrock. (Irish Airs). J. Pridham. 3s. 
Evening. Nocturne. B. Richards. 3s. 

The Joyful Peasant. (Schumann), Geo. F. West. 3s. 
The Thistle. (Scotch Airs). J: Pridham. 3s. 

All at half price, post free, in stamps. 

NRANZ AB1I’S SUCCESSFUL SONGS.—A Rose in Heaven. 

4 No. 1 in F, No.2in G. Each 4s. 














4s. 
Aunie. 3s. Oh! Ye Tears. In C and D. 
My Mother Among the Angels. 4s. each. 
3s. Nota Sparrow Falleth (Sacred). 
Kathleen Aroon. 4s. 3s. ; 
For Old Love’s Sake. 3s. He Giveth His Beloved Sleep 
(Sacred). 3s. 
rF\HE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Words by REA. Music 
by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. WORTHINGTON BLISS). 
4s. “Is peculiarly sweet and plaintive. One of those songs 
which grow upon you, and fix themselves in your memory,”— 
Vide Liverpool Albion. 
NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. New Song. 
( By the Author and Composer of “Thy Voice is near,” 
“Oh chide not my heart,” ** Her bright smile haunts me still,” 
“The Liquid Gem,” “The Wishing Cap,” &c. 








rH\HE HUMMING BIRD’S SONG, in imitation of a Musical} 
Box, for the Piancforte. Composed by J. PRIDHAM.| 
s. Free by post 18 stamps.—London; Sole Publishers, ROBERT 


y | 3s. 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET. | COCKS and Co., New Burlington Street. 
} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR THE HAIR. | A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


=> As compared with HAGAN'’S MaGNoria 
BALM, all other preparations recom- 
mended as cosmetics are either unsatisfac- 
tory or injurious. This celebrated article 
is composed of vegetable materials which 
are not only harmless, but eminently | 
adapted to promote the health of the skin, 
If the face is disfigured with blotches, 
pustules, seurf, freckles, tan, or any dis- 
coloration or eruption produced by heat, 
dust, sea-air, etc. the Balm will speedily 
remove the blemish, and impart.softness, | 
| transparency, a roseate tinge, and a pearl. 

{ 00 liké lustre to the complexion. The Mag- 

| } nolia Balm is sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, price 3s, per Bottle. 


EUROPEAN DEPOT— 
266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





i WORLD'S 
HairRestorer. 


> yeneverruns | 


“ToRestoreGrayIhir { 
InaNasuralColcrandeanty 
Itisnot a Dye, | 
a \ 

!Price Six Shillings 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND 
MERS THROUCHOUT 
THE WORLO. i 

ineipal Sales Offices, 
YorkUS, 


HAS NO EQUAL 
PRICE 





- 

Beautify 

Ce Betecompleaion 

— REMOVING. ||| 
FRECKLESERUPTIONS |! 








‘ and 
266 High Holborn 
LONDON ENC. 


AMM sMter 








| = NEW YORK= | 
L|f|  Pronmerons- | 














'S. )-FA 


THE BLOOD 
For cleansing and clearing the Blood from all impurities, cann 
Diseases and Sores of all kinds, it is a: 
It Cures Old Sores, It Cu 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, | cur 











nended. 
rmanent cure, 
»s Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
es Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular Swellines, 
Mlears the Blood frou 2il Impure Matter, 
From Whatever cause arising. 
ee from anything injurious to the most deli > const tution of 
test its valt . . f Testir 1 ally ts 


Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted fri 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sutferers to give it a trial to : ’ nm 

Sold in Bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases, containing six time quantity, lls each uff ort | 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases— BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE 
out the United Kingdom and the World, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps, by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, HighSt., Lincoln, Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses, 


QUININE WINE, 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 


( ands 0 I . 
€ cta permanent 
VENDORS through. 

















The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften preclude its adoption as 


& general tonic. The success which has attended ‘“‘ WATERS’ QUININE WINR” arises from its careful preparation by the 
Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. 


manufacturer. 


It 


behoves the public to see that they have WaTERS’ QUININE W1nz, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 


All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE Wink at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 
AeEyts, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 





OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 


ALBERTS, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
effective and instananeous that grey hair 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or blaek the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 


UKICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, 
harmless as pure water, has the “Bor 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a ig 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 
24, PICCADILLY, , 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS. 


_Rheumatic, gouty and strumous affections, hip joint 
disease, spinal complaints, and all the host of evils hovering 


























over scrofulous constitutions, can be checked in their 

disastrous courses by the steady use of Holloway'’s Medica- 

ments applied in accordance with their directions, which 

are plain and to the point. Holloway’s treatment disarms 
the strength and virulence of these diseases. 


TOOTH PASTE 
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FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
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BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. 
T™ preparation is one of the benefits which the 


science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
this as one of the most important discoveries of the present 


age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 

during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 

attacking any vital part. 

a by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
e box. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


GOUNOD’S N EW SONGS. W. C. LEVEY’S NEW SONG, encored every Evening. 
EWE “BEAUTIFUL DREAMS,” 


The following Songs have been composed and the words 
selected by M. Gounod during his residence in England. | Sung by Miss Russet, at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 


Each song bears his signature :— a 
ComPosep by W.C. LEVEY. 


THE BETTER LAND 
OR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE Price 4s. 
HEUREUX SERA LE ae 
on REST M AIDEN (Bl BIONDINA BELLA) 
OH, He EST A ( IN vA A Dreams! dreams! beautiful dreams! 
= ~1 THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In D Lighting up life with the brightest of beams, 
Magical rays, having power to throw 
Spells over slumbering mortals below. 
Hence, poten Sie anaes is in darkness enfurled, 
Come the rich gifts of a fairy-like worid, 
BIONDINA. Each what he needs from our treasury takes— 
-1. BIONDINA BELLA 4 } A monarch he sleeps, if a peasant he wakes. 
- SOTTO UN CAPPELLO ROSA ............... 
. Le LOUANTO ee Dreams! dreams! — dreams ! , 
» = :. Hope scatters through them her sunniest gleams, 
. HO Ste NUOVE CORDE AL MAN- | Nightly they banish all sadness away, 
DO > | Visions of gladness that fade in the day. 
4 | Touched by the wand of the Queen of the Night, 
. a - Slumberers enter a world of delight; 

HE MAGIC OF ning for Pjgno. By W. | Joys upon earth that have never been known, 
KUHE. “An interesting rendering of Mr. Levey’s Come into Dreamland and these are your own. 
favourite song, brilliant, telling, and musicianly, without BE. L. BLANCHARD. 

being difficult.”"—Orchestra, Jan. 10. Sent for 2s. 


NDER THE MISTLETOE. Juvenile EW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 

uadrille on Popular Melodies. By CHARLES | iN The Passing Ship. Words by the Earl of Pembroke. 4s. 

GODFREY. “Very pretty and very easy; just the thing | The Angel and the Child. Words by H. W. —. “ae 48. 
for juvenile players. The illustrated title-page is exceed- | My one true Love. Words by F. T. Palgrave. 




















ingly good.” —Orchestra, Dec, 27. Sent for 2s, The Shadow on the Floor. W a by G, M. Elva Wood. 4s. 


SOLD AT HALF: PRICE. 
LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


- - JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 











DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 


THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 


Is arranged for inspection at their London Depdts, 


5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST. (J. GERSON), & 71, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Collections arranged in Books and Portfolios for the Drawing Room, and suitable for Presents. 
2,000 important subjects—already published. Novelties frequently added. 
THE PHOTOS ARE WARRANTED PERMANENT. Vide notice in Catalogue, which is to be had free on application. 


KINAHAN’S . LL... WHISKY. 


This celebratedjand most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKEIES, 


in quality ain, aeieetiy pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY” 
New Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 

































































THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “‘ GLOBE ” says :—“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THEoBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MJ ARAVILLA COCOA abeve all others. 
“For HOMCOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 
Field’s Patent Aerated (Hollow) Candles, 


for Preventing Guttering. 


Field’s Patent Self-Fitting Candles. 


rendering needless paper and scraping. 


LIGHTS. -~ . Patent Self-Fitting Bed Room Can- 


Safe, Cleanly, and Economical. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
The celebrated 


PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES, | «unzrrep sERVICE” TABLET 


Improved in Colour, Improved in Burning. Is famed for its delightful poapere and beneficial effect on 
the skin. 


No advance in price. *,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
SOLD BVERY Ww PL BRE. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE MOST PERFECT, SIMPLE, & DURABLE SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE USE OF 
Ladies, Families, Dress-Makers, Needlewomen, 
Tailors, Manufacturers, and others. 


TREADLE MACHINE 


FROM SIX GUINEAS 
FOR CASH. 
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IMPORTANT, 


By the adoption of the 

New System of HIRE, with 

option of PURCHASE, these 

celebrated Machines may be obtained by 

the payment of a small Premium, and a Rental of 


Every Genuine Machine has the above Trade Mark affixed. Particulars, Prospectus, §c., Post Free, 


CHIEF OFFICE :—139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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WILLING TO DIE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. NOTICE TO QUIT. 


We drank tea with Lady Lorrimer. 
+ Mamma continued very silent, and I think 
she had been crying in her room. 

“ They can’t tell me here whether Harry 
has arrived or not,” said Lady Lorrimer. 
“He might have returned by the Dardale- 
road, and if so, he would not have passed 
through Golden Friars, so it is doubtful. 
But I’m pretty sure that was he.” 

“T wish I were sure of that,” said mamma. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Lady Lorri- 
mer, “ what to advise. I was just going 
to say it might be a wise thing if you were 
to make up your mind to see him, and to 
beard the lion in his den.” 

“No,” said mamma; “if you mean, to 
meet him and speak to him, I could not do 
that. I shall never see him again—nothing 
but pain could come of it; and he would 
not see me, and he ought not to see me; 
and he ought not to forgive me—never !” 

“Well, dear, I can’t deny it, you did 
use him very ill. And he is, and always 
was, a fierce and implacable enemy,” an- 
swered Lady Lorrimer. “I fancied, per- 
haps, if he did see you, the old chord might 
be touched again, and yield something of 
its old tone on an ear saddened by time. 
But I dare say you are right. It was a 
Quixotic inspiration, and might have led 
to disaster ; more probably, indeed, than to 
victory.” 

“T am quite sure of that—in fact, I 
know it,” said mamma. 

And there followed a silence. 

“T sometimes think, Mabel—I was 
thinking so all this evening,” said Lady 
Lorrimer, “ it might have been happier for 














us if we had never left this lonely place. 
We might have been happier if we had 
been born under harder conditions; the 
power of doing what pleases us best leads 
us so often into sorrow.” 

Another silence followed. Mamma was 
looking over her shoulder, sadly, through 
the window at the familiar view of lake 
and mountain, indolently listening. 

“T regret it, and I don’t regret it,” 
continued Lady Lorrimer; “ if I could go 
back again into my early self—I wish I 
could — but the artificial life so per- 
verts and enervates one, I hardly know, 
honestly, what I wish. I only know there 
is regret enough to make me discontented, 
and I think I should have been a great 
deal happier if I had been compelled to 
stay at Golden Friars, and had never passed 
beyond the mountains that surround us 
here. I have not so long as you to live, 
Mabel, and I’m glad of it. I am not quite 
so much of a Sadducee as you used to 
think me, and I hope there may be a 
happier world for us all. And, now that 
Ihave ended my homminy, as they call 
such long speeches in this country, will you, 
dear Ethel, give me a cup of tea ?” 

Lady Lorrimer and I talked. I was 
curious about some of the places and ruins 
I had seen, and asked questions, which it 
seemed to delight her to answer. It is a 
region abounding in stories strange and 
marvellous, family traditions, and legends 
of every kind. 

“T think,” said mamma, 4 propos des 

bottes, “if he has returned they are sure 

| to know in the town before ten to-night. 
Would you mind asking again by-and- 
bye ?” 

“You mean about Harry Rokestone ?” 

ae 


“T will. 





T'll make out all about him. 
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We saw his castle to-day,” she continued, 
turningtome. ‘ Our not knowing whether 
he was there or not made it a very in- 
teresting contemplation. You remember 
the short speech Sheridan wrote to intro- 
duce Kelly’s song at Drury Lane— There 
stands my Matilda’s cottage! She must be 
in it or else out of it P’” 

Again mamma dropped out, and the 
conversation was maintained by Lady Lor- 
rimer and myself, and in a little while 
mamma took her leave, complaining of a 
headache ; and our kinswoman begged that 
I would remain for an hour or so, to keep 
her company. 

When mamma had bid her good-night, 
and was gone, the door being shut, Lady 
Lorrimer laughed, and said : 

“Now, tell me truly, don’t you think 
if your papa had been with us to-day in 
the boat, and seen the change that took 
place in your mamma’s looks and spirits 
from the moment she saw Dorracleugh, 
and the tall man who stood on the rock, 
down to the hour of her headache and 
early good-night, he would. have been a 
little jealous ?”’ 

I did not quite know whether she was 
joking or serious, and I fancy there was 
some puzzle in my face as I answered : 

“ Bat it can’t be that she liked Sir Harry 
Rokestone; she is awfully afraid of him— 
that is the reason, I’m sure, she was so 
put out. She never liked him.” 

*€ Don’t be too sure of that, little woman,” 
she answered gaily. 

“Do you really think mamma liked 
him? Why, she was in love with papa.” 

“No, it was nothing so deep,” said Lady 
Lorrimer; “she did not love your papa; 
it was a violent whim, and if she had been 
left just five weeks to think, she would 
have returned to Rokestone.” 

“ But there can be no sentiment remain- 
ing still,” I remarked. “Sir Harry Roke- 
stone is an old man !” 

“Yes, he is an old man; he is, let me 
see, he’s fifty-six. And she did choose to 
marry your papa. But I’m sure she thinks 
she made a great mistake. I amvery sure 
she thinks that, with all his faults, Roke- 
stone was the more loveable man, the better 
man, the truer. He would have taken good 
care of her. I don’t know any one point 
in which he was your papa’s inferior, and 
there are fifty in which he was immeasur- 
ably his superior. He was a handsomer 
man, if that is worth anything. I think I 
never saw so handsome a man in his 
peculiar style. You think me a very odd 





old woman to tell you my opinion of your 
father so frankly; but I am speaking as 
your mamma’s friend and kinswoman, and 
I say your papa has not used her well. He 
is good-humoured, and has good spirits, 
and he has some good nature, quite sub- 
ordinated to his selfishness. And those 
qualities, so far as I know, complete the 
muster-roll of his virtues. But he has 
made her, in no respect, a good husband. 
In some a very bad one. And he employs 
half a dozen attorneys, to whom he commits 
his business at random, and he is too in- 
dolent to look after anything. Of course 
he’s robbed, and everything at sixes and 
sevens; and he has got your mamma to 
take legal steps to make away with her 
money for his own purposes; and the 
foolish child, the merest simpleton in money 
matters, does everything he bids her; and 
I really believe she has left herself without 
a guinea. I don’t like him; no one could 
who likes her. Poor, dear Mabel, she wants 
energy ; I never knew a woman with so 
little will. She never showed any but 


once, and that was when she did a foolish 
thing, and married your father.” 

“And did Sir Harry Rokestone like 
mamma very much ?”’ I asked. 

“He was madly in love with her, and 


when she married your papa, he wanted to 
shoot him. I think he was, without any 
metaphor, very nearly out of his mind. He 
has been a sort of anchorite ever since. 
His money is of no use to him. He is a 
bitter and eccentric old man.” 

“ And he can injure papa now ?” 

“So I’m told. Your papa thinks so; 
and he seldom takes the tronble to be 
alarmed about any danger three or four 
months distant.” 

Then, to my disappointment and, also, 
my relief, that subject dropped. It had in- 
terested and pained me; and sometimes I 
felt that it was scarcely right that I should 
hear all she was saying, without taking up 
the cudgels for papa. 

Now, with great animation she told me 
her recollections of her girlish days here at 
Golden Friars, when the old gentry were 
such boors and humorists, as are no longer 
to be met with anywhere. And as she 
made me laugh at these recitals, her maid, 
whom she had sent down to “the bar’ to 
make an inquiry, returned, and told her 
something in an undertone. 

As soon as she was gone, Lady Lorrimer 
said : 

“Yes, it is quite true. Tell your mamma 
that Harry Rokestone i8 at Dorracleugh.” 
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She became thoughtful. Perhaps she 
was rehearsing mentally the mediatory 
conference she had undertaken. 

We had not much more conversation 
that night: and we soon parted with a 
very affectionate good-night. My room 
adjoined mamma’s, and finding that she 
was not yet asleep, I went in and gave her 
Lady Lorrimer’s message. Mamma changed 
colour, and raised herself suddenly on her 
elbow, looking in my face. 

“Very well, dear,” said she, a little 
flurried. ‘“ We must leave this to-morrow 
morning.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. SIR HARRY’S ANSWER. 


Axout eleven o’clock next morning our 
chaise was at the door of the George and 
Dragon. We had been waiting with 
our bonnets on to say good-bye to Lady 
Lorrimer. 

I have seen two or three places in my 
life-to which my affections were drawn at 
first sight, and this was one of them. I 
was standing at the window, looking my 
last at this beautiful scene. Mamma was 
restless and impatient. I knew she was 
uneasy lest some accident should bring 
Sir Harry Rokestone to the door, before 
we had set out upon our journey. 

At length Lady Lorrimer’s foreign maid 
came to tell us that milady wished to see us 
now. 

Accordingly we followed the maid, who 
softly announced us. 

The room was darkened ; only one gleam, 
through a little opening in the far shutter, 
touched the curtains of her bed, showing 
the old-fashioned chintz pattern, like a 
transparency, through the faded lining. 
She was no longer the gay Lady Lorrimer 
of the evening before. She was sitting up 
among her pillows, nearly in the dark, 
and the most melancholy whimpering voice 
you can imagine came through the gloom 
trom among the curtains. 

“Ts my sweet Ethel there, also?” she 
asked, when she had kissed mamma. “ Oh, 
that’s right ; I should not have been happy 
if I had not bid you good-bye. Give me 
your hand,.darling; and so you are going, 
Mabel. I’m sorry you go so soon, but 
perhaps you are right; I think you are; it 
would not do, perhaps, to meet; I'll do 
what I can; and write to tell you how I 
succeed.”’ 

Mamma thanked and kissed her again. 

“T’m not so well as people think, dear, nor 
as I wish to think myself. We may not 
meet for a long time; and I wish to tell 





you, Mabel—I wish to tell you both—that 
I won’t leave you dependent on that reck- 
less creature, Francis Ware. I want you 
two to be safe. I have none but you left 
me to love on earth.” Here poor Lady 
Lorrimer began to cry. “Whenever [ 
write to you, you must come to me; don’t 
let anything prevent you; I’m so weak; 
I want to leave you both very well, and I 
intend to put it out of my power to change 
it—who’s that at the door? Just open it, 
Ethel, dear child, and see if any one is 
there—my maid I mean—youcan say you 
dropped your handkerchief—hush.”’ 

There was no one in the lobby. 

“Shut it quietly, dear; I'll do what I 
say—don’t thank me—don’t say a word 
about it to any one, and if you mention it 
to Francis Ware, charge him to tell no one 
else. There, dears, both, don’t stay longer. 
God bless you. Go, go, God bless you.” 

And, with these words, having kissed us 
both very fondly, she dismissed us. 

Mamma ran down, and out to the car- 
riage very quickly, and sat back as far as 
she could at the far side. I followed, and 
all being ready, in a minute more we were 
driving swiftly from the George and 
Dragon, and soon town, lake, forest, and 
distant fells were hidden from view by the 
precipitous sides of the savage gorge, 
through which the road winds its upward 
way. 

Our drive into Golden Friars had been a 
silent one, and so was our drive from it, 
though from different causes. 

I was thinking over our odd interview 
with poor Lady Lorrimer. In what a low 
nervous state she seemed, and how affec- 
tionately she spoke ! 

I had no inquisitive tendencies, and I was 
just at the age when people take the future 
for granted. Nosordid speculations there- 
fore, I can honestly say, were busy with my 
brain. 

We were to have stayed at least ten days 
at Golden Friars, and here we were flying 
from it before two days were spent. All 
our plans were upset by the blight of Sir 
Harry Rokestone’s arrival at least a fort- 
night before the date of his usual visit, just 
as Napoleon’s Russian calculations were 
spoilt by the famous early winter of 1812. I 
was vexed in my way. I should not have 
been sorry to hear that he been well ducked 
in the lake. Mamma was vexed in her 
own way, also, when about an hour after, she 
escaped drom the thoughts that agitated 
her at first, and descended to her ordinary 
level. A gap of more than a week was 
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made in her series of visits. 
be done with it ? 

“Where are we going, mamma?” I 
asked, innocently enough. 

“* Nowhere—every where. 
she answered, presently. 

* And where then?” I asked. 

“Why do you ask questions that I can’t 
answer? Why should you like to make 
me more miserable than I am? Every- 
thing is thrown into confusion. I’m sure 
I don’t know the least. I have no plans. 
I literally don’t know where we are to lay 
our heads to-night. There’s no one to take 
care of us. As usual, whenever I want 
assistance, there’s none to be had, and my 
maid is so utterly helpless, and your papa 
in town. I only know that I’m not strong 
enough for this kind of thing ; you can write 
to your papa, when we come to Chester. 
We shan’t see him for Heaven knows how 
long; he may have left London by this 
time; and he'll write to Golden Friars ; 
and now that I think of it—oh, how am I 
to live through all this !—I forgot to tell the 
people there where to send our letters. Oh 
dear, oh dear, it is such a muddle. And 
I could not have told them, literally, for I 
don’t know where we are going. We had 
better just stay at Chester till he comes, 
whenever that may be; and I really could 
just lie down and cry.” 

I was glad we were to ourselves, for 
mamma’s looks and tones were so utterly 
despairing, that in a railway carriage we 
should have made quite an excitement. 

In such matters mamma was very easy 
to persuade by any one who would take 
the trouble of thinking on themselves, and 
she consented to come to Malory instead ; 
and there, accordingly, we arrived next 
day, much to the surprise of Rebecca 
Torkill, who received us with a very glad 
welcome, solemnised a little by a house- 
keeper’s responsibilities. 

Mamma enjoyed her simple life here 
wonderfully, more, a great deal, than I had 
ventured to hope. She seemed to me 
naturally made for a rural life, though fate 
had consigned her to a town one. She 
reminded me of the German prince men- 
tioned in Tom Moore’s journal, who had 
a great taste for navigation, but whose 
principality unfortunately was inland. 

Papa did not arrive until the day before 
that fixed for his and mamma’s visit to 
Dromelton. He was in high spirits, every- 
thing was going well; his canvass was 
prospering, and now Lady Lorrimer’s con- 
versation at parting, as reported by mamma, 
lighted up the uncertain future with a 


What was to 


To Chester,” 





steady glory, and set his sanguine spirit in 
a blaze. Attorneys, foreclosures, bills of 
exchange hovering threateningly in the 
air, and biding their brief time to pounce 
upon him, all lost their horrors, for a little, 
in the exhilarating news. 

Mamma had been expecting a letter from 
Lady Lorrimer; one, at length, arrived 
this evening. Papa had walked round by 
the mill-road to visit old Captain Ethe- 
ridge. Mamma and I were in the draw- 
ing-room as she read it. It was a long 
one. She looked gloomy, and said, when 
she had come to the end : 

“T was right; it was not worth trying. 
I’m afraid this will vex your papa. You 
may read it. You heard Aunt Lorrimer 
talk about it. Yes; I was right. She 
was a great deal too sanguine.” 

I read as follows : 


My pearest Maset,—I have a disagree- 
able letter to write. You desired me to 
relate with rigour every savage thing he 
said—I mean Harry Rokestone, of course 
—and I must keep my promise, although I 
think you will hate me forit. I had almost 
given him up, and thinking that for some 
reason he was resolved to forget his usual 
visit to me, and I being equally determined 
to make him see me, was this morning 
thinking of writing him a little cousinly 
note to say that I was going to see him in 
his melancholy castle. But to-day, at about 
one, there came onone of those fine thunder- 
storms among the fells that you used to 
admire so much. It grew awfully dark. 
Portentous omen! And some enormous 
drops of rain, as big as bullets, came 
smacking down upon the window-stone. 
Perhaps these drove him in; for in he came, 
announced by the waiter, exactly as a very 
much nearer clap of thunder startled all 
the echoes of Golden Friars into a hundred 
reverberations ; a finer heralding, and much 
more characteristic of the scene and man 
than that flourish of trumpets to which 
kings always enter in Shakespeare. In he 
came, my dear Mabel, looking so king-like, 
and as tall as the Catstean on Dardale Moss, 
and gloomy as the sky. He is as like 
Allan Macaulay, in the Legend of Mont- 
rose, as ever. A huge dog, one of that 
grand sort you remember long ago at 
Dorracleugh, came striding in beside him 
He used to smile long ago. Butit is many 
years, you know, since fortune killed that 
smile; and he took my poor thin fingers 
in lis colossal hand, with what Clarendon 
calls a “glooming” countenance. We 
talked for some time as wellas the thunder 
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and the clatter of the rain, mixed with hail, 
would let us. 

By the time its violence was a little 
abated, I, being, as you know, not a bad 
diplomatist, managed, without startling 
him, to bring him face to face with the 
subject on which I wished to move him. I 
may as well tell you at once, my dear Mabel, 
I might just as well (to return to my old 
simile) have tried to move the Catstean. 

When I described the danger in which 
the proceedings would involve you, as well 
as your husband, he suddenly smiled ; it 
was his first smile, so far as I remember, for 
many a day. It was not pleasant sun- 
light, I can tell you; it was more like the 
glare of the lightning. 

“We have not very far to travel in life’s 
journey,’ I said, “you and I. We have 
had our enemies and our quarrels, and 
fought our battles stoutly enough. It is 
time we should forget and forgive.” 

“T have forgotten a great deal,” he an- 
swered. “I'll forgive nothing.” 

“You can’t mean you have forgotten 
pretty Mabel?” I exclaimed. 

“Let me bury my dead out of my sight,” 
was all he said. He did not say it kindly. 
It was spoken sulkily and peremptorily. 

“Well, Harry,” I said, returning upon 
his former speech, “I can’t suppose you 
really intend to forgive nothing.” 

“Tt is a hypocritical world,” he answered. 
“Tf it were anything else every one would 
confess what every one knows, that no one 
ever forgave any one anything since man 
was created.” 

“Am I, then, to assume that you will 
prosecute this matter, to their ruin, through 
revenge ?” I asked, rather harshly. 

“ Certainly not,” said he. “That feud 
is dead and rotten. Itis twenty years and 
more since I saw them. I’m tired of their 
names. The man I sometimes remember— 
I'd like to see him flung over the crags 
of Darness Heugh—but the girl I never 
think of; she’s clean forgot. To me they 
are total strangers. I’m a trustee in this 
matter ; why should I swerve from my duty, 
and incur, perhaps, a danger, for those 
whom I know not ?” 

“You are not obliged to do this; you 
know you are not,” I urged. ‘“ You have 
the power, that’s all, and you choose to 
exercise it.” 

* Amen, so be it; and now we’ve said 
enough,” he replied. 

“No,” I answered, warmly, for it was 
impossible to be diplomatic with a man 
like this. “I must say a word more. I 
ask you only to treat them as you describe 





them, that is, as strangers. You would 
not put yourself out of your way to crush 
a stranger. There was a time when you 
were kind.” 

* And foolish,”’ said he. 

“Kind,” I repeated; “you were a kind 
man. 

“The volume of life is full of know- 
ledge,” he answered, “and I have turned 
over som: pages since then.”’ 

“A higher knowledge 
charity,”’ I pleaded. 

“The highest to justice,” he said, with 
a scoff. “I’m no theologian, but I know 
that fellow deserves the very worst. He 
refused to meet me, when a crack or two of 
the pistol might have blown away our feud, 
since so you call it—feud with such a 
mafflin!” Every now and then, when he is 
excited, out pops one of these strange words. 
They came very often in this conversation, 
but I don’t remember them. ‘“ The mafflin ! 
the coward !”’ 

I give you his words; his truculent 
looks I can’t give you. It is plain he has 
not forgiven him, and never will. 

Your husband, we all know, did perfectly 
right in declining that wild challenge. All 
his friends so advised him. I was very 
near saying a foolish thing about you, but 
I saw it in time, and turned my sentence 
differently ; and when I had done he said: 

““T am going now; the shower is over.” 
He took my hand, and said, “ Good-bye.’ 
But he held it still, and looking me in 
the face with his gloomy eyes, he added : 
“ See, [like you well; but if you will talk 
of those people, or so much as mention their 
names again, we meet as friends no more.” 

“Think better of it, do, Harry,” I called 
after him, but he was already clanking over 
the lobby in his cyclopean shoes. Whether 
he heard me or not, he walked down the 
stairs, with his big brute at his heels, 
without once looking over his shoulder. 

And now, dear Mabel, I have told you 
everything. You are, of course, to take 
for granted those Northumbrian words and 
idioms which drop from him, as I reminded 
you, as he grows warm in discussion. This 
is a “report’” rather than a letter, and I 
have sat up very late to finish it, and I send 
it to the post-office before I go to bed. Good- 
night, and Heaven bless you, and I hope 
this gloomy letter may not vex you as much 
as its purport does me; disappoint you, 
judging from what you said to me when 
we talked the matter over, I scarcely think 
it can 
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four words of Latin I possess, which says | though the place of his grave is still shown 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico, for which, | in the choir. 
and for its translation, | am obliged toMr.| In Edward the Confessor, however, we 
Carmel: “ The unknown is taken for the| behold the real founder of Westminster 
sublime.” I did not at the time at all| Abbey. When in exile in Normandy, out 
understand the nature of the danger that | of reach of the pagan Danes, the pious king 
threatened, and its vagueness magnified it. | had vowed, if he ever returned safe to old 
Papa came in. | England, to make a pilgrimage to the grave 
He read the letter, and the deeper he| of his patron saint, Saint Peter, at Rome. 
got in it the paler his face grew, and! Prevented from facing the dangers of such 
the more it darkened. He drew a great | a pilgrimage by his faithful Commons, the 
breath as he laid it down. king, who spent his life at mass or at the 
“Well, it’s not worse than you ex-| chase, resolved to found a monastery to his 
pected ?” said mamma, at last. “I hope | favourite saint. To gratify the royal devotee, 
not. I’ve had so much to weary, and | the zealous monks of Thorney Island re- 
worry, and break me down; you have no | vived a beautiful old legend of the first 
idea what the journey to Golden Friars | building of the monastery in the time of 
was tome. I have not been at all myself. | Mellitus, first Bishop of London. The story 





T’ve been trying to do too much. Ethel | 
there will tell you all I said to my aunt; 
and really things go so wrong and so un- 
luckily, no matter what one does, that I 
almost think I’ll go to my bed and cry.” 
“ Yes, dear,” said papa, thinking, a little 
bewildered. “ It’s—it’s—it is—it’s very 
perverse. The old scoundrel! I suppose 
this is something else.” He took up a 


letter that had followed him by the same 
post, and nervously broke the seal. 


I was 
watching his face intently as he read. It 
brightened. 

“ Here—here’s a bit of good luck at last. 
Where’s Mabel? Oh, yes! it’s from 
Cloudesly. There are some leases just 


expired at Ellenston, and we shall get at | 


least two thousand pounds, he thinks, for 


renewing. That makes it all right for the | 
I wish it had been fifteen hun- | 


present. 
dred more; but it’s a great deal better 
than nothing. We'll tide it over, you'll 
find.” And papa kissed her with effusion. 


“‘ And you can give three hundred pounds | 


to Le Panier and Tarlton ; they have been 
sending so often lately,’ said mamma, re- 
covering from her despondency. 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

THERE is no truth in the tradition of the 
early Anglican church, that a Roman temple 
of Apollo ever stood on the site of the pre- 
sent abbey. The Thorney Island monks, 
there is no doubt, merely invented the story, 
to match the equally doubtful legend of a 
temple of Diana having been the prede- 
cessor of Saint Paul’s. It is also uncer- 
tain whether King Sebert really founded 


ran thus: On a Sunday night, the eve of 
| the consecration, a poor Saxon fisherman, 
| named Edric, was casting his salmon-net 
|in the Thames near Thorney Island. On 
|a@ sudden he saw a bright light across 
the water on the Lambeth shore. Pulling 
over to the place he found a venerable 
man in foreign robes, who asked him to 
| ferry him over the stream. LEdric con- 
| sented, and rowed the stranger over to the 
| new church on Thorney Island. At once 
| a celestial glory filled the sky. The build- 
ing stood out without shadow like a gate of 
| the New Jerusalem, while round it appeared 
| a host of angels ascending and descending 
| with odorous thuribles and lustrous candles. 
The stranger was Saint Peter, and he had 
| come to bless Sebert’s monastery. Presently 
the august stranger returned to the poor 
Saxon cowering in his boat, and asked 
for food, but no salmon had that holy 
| night blessed his net. Then the saint rose 
| and revealed himself as the keeper of the 
keys of heaven, and bade Edric tell Bishop 
Mellitus on the morrow that Saint Peter 
| himself had consecrated the church. Finally 
| the saint, mindful of his old craft, bade 
| Edric go out again and throw his net, and 
| he would catch a plentiful supply of fish, 
| “ whereof (for the saint was very precise) 
the greater part shall be salmon;” and 
| that good luck he granted on two com 
| ditions; first, that Edric was never again 
| to fish on Sunday; secondly, that he was 
| to pay a tithe of the first catch to the new 
| abbey at Westminster. All happened as 
| the saint promised. The next day Edric, 
with a fat salmon in his hand, met the 
bishop at the monastery door, and told him 
his tale. Upon this the Thorney Island 
monks sought to escape the jurisdiction 





the first abbey in the marshy peninsula, | of the London bishop. They pointed to 
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the infallible proofs—the crosses marked 
on the church—the walls still wet with 
holy water —the Greek alphabet twice 
written on the sands of the island, the 
smears of holy oil, and the droppings of 
the angels’ wax tapers. The bishop was too 
great a courtier not to at once waive his 
right. Henceforward, the abbey clergy took 
good care to take due tithe of the Thames 
fishermen from Gravesend to Staines. Saint 
Peter’s words, to say the least, had been 
freely interpreted. Once every year a 
rude Thames fisherman might sit beside 
the Westminster prior at the state table 
of the refectory, and receive ale and 
bread from the monks’ cellarer in re- 
turn for his plump fish. Convenient 
miracles soon occurred to honour the new 
abbey. The old king carried an Irish 
cripple from the palace to the altar, when 
he instantly walked away whole. The 
king, also, while at high mass with Ten- 
nyson’s Earl of Coventry, and the beautiful 
Godiva, saw a child “ pure and bright like 
a spirit” appear in the sacramental wafer. 
Edward the Confessor eventually rebuilt 
the old palace close by the abbey, and 
there spent the best part of fifteen years 
in watching the new structure. He also 
rebuilt a shrine to Saint Margaret, on the 
site of an old chapel to the north of the 
abbey. ; 

The new abbey was well supplied with 
relics by the pious king, including a girdle 
dropped by the Virgin to convince Saint 
Thomas of her Assumption, and a cross 
which had floated over after the king from 
Normandy. King Edward died a few days 
after the consecration. His body, robed 
and crowned, was laid before the high 
altar. Three times at least, says Dean 
Stanley, the living chronicler of the 
abbey, it has been seen. In the reign of 
Henry the First, Bishop Gundulf plucked 
a hair from the long white beard; in the 
reign of Henry the Second the pilgrim’s 
ring, sent to the king by Saint John, 
was drawn from the shrivelled finger, and 
the cloth of gold vestments of the corpse 
cut into copes ; again, in the reign of Henry 
the Third, the king made the shrine of the 
Confessor the centre of the abbey, raising 
it on a mound in front of the Lady Chapel, 
which he added. The grave was also dis- 
turbed by Henry the Kighth; it was re- 
placed by Mary; and at the ill-omened 
coronation of James the Second, a rafter 
broke in upon the Confessor’s coffin, and 
a gold chain and crucifix were, it is said, 
taken from among the hallowed bones. 





In 1066 the Confessor died, and even 
now the abbey contains many records 
of his supposed sanctity and miracles. 
On the abbey screen of the time of 
Henry the Sixth are represented two 
legends of the Confessor. In the one 
Edward is warning a thief who is steal- 
ing from the royal chest to be off before 
his chamberlain, Hugotin, returns, as he 
would not leave him (the thief) a half- 
penny. Another represents the king seeing 
a black demon dancing triumphantly on 
the casks of gold collected to pay tribute 
to the Danes, a tax Edward afterwards 
abolished. 

In the Bayeux tapestry the abbey is 
twice represented, in one instance with a 
warning comet above it. One later anec- 
dote of the Confessor’s tomb is worthy of 
mention, At the Conquest, Wulfstan, of 
Worcester, the only Saxon prelate undis- 
placed, was declared unfit for his see. The 
old man at once walked into the abbey, and 
struck his pastoral staff on the Confessor’s 
tomb. “ Edward,” he said, “thou gavest 
me this staff, to thee I return it.” The 
crosier instantly grew into the solid stone, 
and William, accepting the miracle, con- 
firmed Wulfstan in the see. A few relics 
of the Confessor’s building are still sup- 
posed to exist. Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., is 
of opinion that one of these is the vast 
dark arch in the southern transept of the 
substructure of the dormitory, with its 
huge regal pillars. A massive low-browed 
passage leading from the Great Cloisters 
to Little Dean’s Yard, and some portions 
of the refectory and infirmary chapel, are 
also of Edward’s time, or soon after. 

The Saxon kings were usually crowned 
at Kingston or Winchester, but the corona- 
tion of the Conqueror at the abbey initiated 
the abbey of the Confessor as the future 
crowning-place of our English kings. The 
crown, sceptre with the dove, gloves, and 
ring, were all Saxon, and the coronation 
oath was taken on a book of the gospels 
said to have been King Athelstane’s, all of 
which, till the time of that royal robber, 
Henry the Eighth, were kept in the trea- 
sury of Westminster. 

The coronation of Richard the First, the 
warrior king, was marked by great cruelties 
towards the ill-fated Jews. <A royal pro- 
clamation had forbidden the presence of 
Jews or witches at the coronation banquet. 
Unfortunately some rich Jews, impelled by 
curiosity, pushed forward among the crowd ; 
but, detected by the proud Norman nobles, 
were seized, stripped, and almost beaten to 
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death. A massacre and a plunder of the 
Jewish houses in London then took place, 
and spread through the provincial cities. 

Richard’s brother, the usurper John, at 
his coronation, to reward the Cinque Ports 
for their aid in his Norman campaigns, 
ordered their five barons to henceforward 
carry the canopy over the king on his way 
from the palace to the abbey, and during 
the process of the sacred unction. They 
had long before acquired a place at the 
right hand of the monarch during the 
coronation banquet for their vigilant watch 
over the Channel. 

The coronation of Edward the First 
was followed by a singular exhibition of 
barbaric generosity. The day after, when 
Alexander of Scotland did homage to the 
warlike king, five hundred chargers were 
let loose among the crowd to be captured 
and kept by whoever chose—a rough gift. 
It was this same “ malleus Scotorum” who 
first brought the sacred coronation stone of 
Scotland to the abbey, and caused it to be 
embedded in the coronation chair of Eng- 
land. This stone, said to have been Jacob’s 
pillow at Bethel during his wondrous vision 
of the angel’s ladder, had, according to 
Scotch legends, visited Egypt, Spain, and 
Ireland. From Dunstaffnage Castle it was 
carried to Scone, where the Picts were 
finally defeated. Upon it the kings of Scot- 
land were crowned according to an old and 
almost universal Gothic and Celtic custom. 
The stone is Scotch sandstone. An eminent 
Scotch antiquary has gone near to prove 
that “the stone of Fate” was really the 
pillow on which St. Columb rested his dying 
head at Iona, and that it was removed to 
Scone about 850 by Kenneth M‘Alpin, the 
first real monarch of united Scotland. With 
all its drawbacks that rude block of sand- 
stone is the most interesting relic in Great 
Britain. Edward, in the last year of his 
fierce reign, paid one hundred shillings 
for the present oak chair that encases the 
palladium of the Scotch. The chair at 
first was to have been copper, but the king 
changed his mind. It is probable that 
the panels were once filled with mosaic 
of different coloured glass, and the sides 
draped with knights, monsters, foliage, and 
birds, &c.; at the back was a king seated, 
his feet resting on a lion. The strenuous 
Scotch seem to have made many efforts to 
recover their lost palladium. It was even 
ordered in Edward’s time to be surrendered 
to the Scotch, but the people of London, 
says an old chronicler, “ would by no means 
allow itto depart from themselves.” This 





wonderful old piece of furniture, so dingy 
now, yet so consecrated by tradition, was 
used by the priest when celebrating mass 
at the altar of Saint Edward. Every English 
king has sat in that chair, and even Crom- 
well was installed in it as Lord Protector. 

But leaving the abbey coronations for 
awhile, let us turn back to the reign of 
Henry the Third, who rebuilt the church. 
This poor, but prodigal king, spent nearly 
half a million on his religious plaything. 
“He probably,” says Sir Gilbert Scott, 
“sent English architects to study at 
Amiens, Beauvais, and Rheims.” Abbot 
Ware brought him an Italian workman, and 
mosaics from Rome, to construct the pave- 
ment before the shrine of Edward. Some of 
the architectural arrangements were purely 
French, and the choir was Spanish. The 
Confessor’s central tower, choir, transept, 
and cloisters, were all pulled down. The 
great shrine contained niches round it to 
receive the pilgrims who came to touch the 
holy corpse as a cure for the king’s evil. 
Henry’s brother and two sons themselves 
removed the Confessor’s coffin. Behind the 
shrine were placed precious relics brought 
from Palestine by the Templars, and given 
to the superstitious monarch—a tooth of 
Saint Athanasius, a stone bearing the foot- 
print of our Saviour, and a phial of price- 
less value containing some drops of the blood 
shed on Calvary. 

To the abbey of Henry the Third, Sir 
Gilbert Scott awards the highest praise. 
It is, he says, a work of the highest and 
noblest order—early English of the culmi- 
nating period, the high-water mark of Eng- 
lish architectural art, not pre-eminent in 
mere height or in richness of sculpture, 
but exquisite in proportion, and teeming || 
with artistic beauty. This munificent king 
built part of the cloisters, the chapter- 
house, and the lower story of the western 
aisle of the transept. The chapter-house 
itself is an incomparable gem, and was the 
model of that at Salisbury, so carefully 
restored, with its round of quaint scripture 
histories, by Mr. Burges. It is now, alas! a 
mere wreck, for Edward the Third turned 
it over to the House of Commons, and in 
or after the reign of Edward the Sixth it 
became a public record lumber-room, and 
in 1740 the vaulting grew dangerous and 
was taken down, It is octagonal, and sup- 
ported by one richly carved slender shaft 
(thirty-five feet high) of Purbeck marble. 
A curious external chamber, erroneously 
called the chapel of Saint Blaix, is now 
proved to have been the old revestiary, and 
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was where the priests’ copes and vestments 
were hung. It was formerly crossed by a 
bridge which led the monks from their 
dormitory to the church. The room had 
formerly three doors, the central one lined 
with human skins—probably, modern anti- 
quarians think, the skins of sacrilegious 
persons who perished for their crime. Ac- 
cording to Sir Gilbert Scott, this was once 
the pyx chamber; a second room, a Saxon 
vault, was long used as a wine-cellar. In 
one of these rooms, under where the stairs 
of the dormitory ran, Sir Gilbert found 
the floor covered with dusty parchment 
bundles of old writs, the dates from Ed- 
ward the Third to Henry the Seventh, 
upon which the Westminster boys soon 
after made a too successful foray; there 
were also a number of small wooden boxes 
containing sealed deeds (from Henry the 
Third to Edward the Third). 

The tomb of Henry the Third in the 
Confessor’s chapel has been most carefully 
described by Mr. Burges. For this tomb 
Kdward the First, with filial piety, brought 
jasper from the Hoty Land. Master William 
Torel (a London goldsmith) executed the 
idealised bronze figure (formerly gilt) of 
the king for the tomb, which is a double 
one. Both tombs are mosaic, of Italian 
work. The three recesses in the first 
tomb probably, says Mr. Burges, once held 
rich reliquaries protected by a metal 
grille. The sceptre in each hand, the 
canopy at the head, and the lions at the 
feet, have all disappeared. In the south 
ambulatory lies King Henry’s little dumb 
daughter Catherine. The tomb was once 
brilliant with precious marbles and mosaics, 
which have been picked out by thieves. 
Over it stood a silver statue of Saint 
Catherine ; near her husband rests Henry’s 
beloved Queen Eleanor. The beautiful 
ideal effigy of the queen is also by Torel, 
and was formerly painted. In one hand 
the queen holds a sceptre, in the other the 
string of her crucifix. The family of Henry 
the Third, indeed, musters strong in the 
venerable abbey. Near the little dumb girl 
at the entrance of Saint Edmund’s chapel, 
two other of Henry’s young children, 
Richard and John, sleep, and, in a gold cup 
by the Confessor’s shrine, once stood the 
heart of his nephew Henry, who was as- 
sassinated in the cathedral of Viterbo (as 
Dante mentions) by the revengeful sons of 
Simon de Montford. Henry’s half-brother, 
William de Valence, lies in Saint Edmund's 
chapel. The favouritism shown to this Poi- 
tevin knight was one of the earliest causes 





of the weak yet cunning king’s quarrel 
with the turbulent barons. The effigy is 
of oak, covered with Limogesenamel. The 
lower tomb is of stone, and at the top 
of it stands a wooden chest, once covered 
with gilt and enamelled copper. The armo- 
rial bearings of Henry’s contemporaries 
were once affixed to the wail of the choir, 
and along the nave hung the shields of 
Henry’s nobles. In the choir is the tomb 
also of Edmund Crouchback, second son of 
Henry and the first Earl of Lancaster; he 
accompanied Edward and his brother to the 
Crusades. He it was who introduced the 
Provence rose into the Lancastrian arms. 
Aveline, his wife, lies besidehim. There is 
also Henry’s nephew, Aymer de Valence, 
who fought at Bannockburn, and who sat 
on the trial of the insolent favourite Gave- 
ston, who had nicknamed him “ Joseph 
the Jew,” because he was gaunt, tall, and 
swarthy. Aymer was eventually assassi- 
nated in France. At the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor, on the anniversary of her death, 
one hundred wax-lights were annually 
burned, and each new abbot of West- 
minster was bound on oath to keep up 
this ceremony. 

By-and-bye, Edward carried more dead 
to the old abbey; first of all his little son 
Alfonso, to whom he gave the golden crown 
of the last Welsh king to hang before the 
Confessor’s shrine. Last of all came the 
conqueror of Scotland and Wales himself. 
The tomb was simple, as a soldier’s should 
be—massive Purbeck marble, gilt, but with 
no mosaics, carving, or effigy. The king had 
desired that his flesh should be boiled, and 
his bones left to be carried at the head of the 
first English army that invaded Scotland, 
while two thousand pounds of silver were 
stored up, and one hundred and forty 
knights chosen, to bear his heart to the Holy 
Land as soon as Scotland should be subju- 
gated. Once every two years the tomb was 
opened and the wax of the king’s cerecloth 
renewed. But the conquest of Scotland 
never came, and the big heart never visited 
Palestine a second time. When the house 
of Lancaster seized the sceptre, Edward the 
Second and his dying wish were soon for- 
gotten. The body remained unseen till 
Horace Walpole’s flippant time, when the 
prying Society of Antiquaries looked in and 
saw the corpse of theoldterror of Scotland, 
six feet two inches long, wrapped in waxed 
cloth and cloth of gold. The men with wigs 
poured in pitch upon the corpse, and so pre- 
vented the desecrated body from being again 
desecrated. The inscription on the tomb, 
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“Kdward the First, the hammerer of the 
Scotch ; keep your promise,” seems to be at 
least as old as Henry the Fifth. Invisible 
now for ever rests the great Plantagenet, 
who enlarged the abbey westward into the 
nave. 

Poor murdered Edward the Second was 
buried at Gloucester, near where he was 
tortured to death, but Edward the Third 
came duly to the great family burying- 
place, for there he had promised his be- 
loved Queen Philippa to rest by her side. 
The face of the brave and noble queen’s 
effigy is, says Mr. Burges, the earliest 
attempt at realistic portraiture in the 
abbey. Thirty figures of her Hainault 
kinsmen once surrounded her tomb, as 
round the king, her husband’s, were graven 
his Tudor children, including the Black 
Prince. The sword and shield, that had 
seen such rough service in France, con- 
tinued till Sir Roger de Coverley’s time, 
and later, as part of the wonders exhibited 
by the abbey showmen. 

That reckless prodigal, Richard the 
Second, who had rebuilt the greater nor- 
thern entrance to the abbey, long known 
as Solomon’s Porch, whose favourite badge, 
the white hart, still exists on a partition 
between the muniment room and the 
southern triforium of the nave, and whose 
effeminate portrait (one of our earliest 
royal portraits) is still to be seen in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, was interred, or sup- 
posed to be interred, in the abbey, where his 
queen had been buried. His tomb, erected 
by Henry the Fifth, and decorated with 
motley heraldic emblems, peascods, ostrich 
feathers, eagles, and leopards, still shows 
traces of gilding through centuries of dust. 

Henry the Fifth, free from the guilt 
that perhaps made his subtle father un- 
willing to lie among the Plantagenets, 
whom he had displaced, expressed in his 
will his wish to be buried in the abbey he 
had enlarged, the nave being prolonged by 
that idol of our nursery days, Richard 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London, 
the greatest English architect of his age. 
At the funeral of the conqueror of Agin- 
court his three chargers were led up to the 
altar, and an efligy of the king was dis- 
played upon a triumphal car. The body 
of Henry the Fifth was buried at the end 
of the Confessor’s chapel. According to 
his will, a chantry chapel was raised high 


upon his tomb, with an altar in honour of 


the Annunciation. The chapel was built in 
the shape of the letter H, to eternally mark 
the pious and warlike founder. Around 





the mortuary chapel were sculptured his 
French victories. Amongst the pomp and 
pride of heraldry appear the De Bohun’s 
swans and antelopes, and Henry’s peculiar 
emblematical badge, the flaming cresset, the 
shining light springing from the dead coals 
of his ill-spent youth. Above were hung 
his helmet, the emblazoned shield, that had 
shone like a leading star at Agincourt, and 
the saddle the royal horseman had bestrode. 
The shield is gone, but the saddle and hel- 
metremain. The helmet still retains the 
dints it received from Alen¢on’s sword, and 
is the same which the Alexander of England 
refused, in his Christian humility, to have 
borne before him in vain-glorious state when 
he returned in triumph to London. The 
effigy of oak was once plated with silver, 
and had a silver head, but the silver 
was stolen by burglars during the Disso- 
lution. ‘Some Whig, I warrant you,” 
said Sir Roger de Coverley; “you ought 
to lock up your kings better.”” Henry’s 
French queen, Catherine, so playfully 
sketched by Shakespeare, afterwards mar- 
ried Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, and 
was eventually buried in an ill-made coffin 
in the Lady Chapel of the abbey. Henry 
the Seventh, when he destroyed Henry the 
Third’s Lady Chapel, placed Catherine’s 
coffin beside her husband. The tradition | 
is that she herself wished to be buried 
apart from Henry as a punishment for 
having once disobeyed him. Happy hus- 
band to be only once disobeyed; paragon 
of a wife to be so penitent for only one 
offence ! 

Her unhappy son, Henry the Sixth, is 
supposed to have erected the screen which 
now divides Edward’s shrine from the high 
altar. Certain it is that the king, ten or 
twelve years before his suspicious death, 
went to the abbey in the evening by torch- 
light with his confessor to choose bis grave, 
but he could not decide, being unwilling to 
move the tomb of Queen Eleanor. An- 
other time he came, made his prayers at 
his father’s grave, then went up into the 
chantry, and in silence for an hour sur- 
veyed the whole chapel. The servile priests 
wished to make room for him by pushing 
on one side his father’s tomb. But, kingly 
at least for once, “the sore saint for the 
crown”’ replied: “Nay; let him alone; he 
lieth like a noble prince. I would not 
trouble him.” He then proposed to move 
the great reliquary from beside the Con- 
fessor’s shrine, and thus gain seven feet of 
holy earth. ‘‘ Lend me your staff,” he said 
suddenly to the Lord Cromwell. “Is it 
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not fitting I should have a place here, 
where my father and ancestors lie, near 
Saint Edward?” Then he took a white 
staff, and pointing said: “Here, me- 
thinketh, is a convenient place, forsooth ; 
forsooth, here will we lie. Here is a good 
place for us.” 

Then the master masons traced the ob- 
long of the grave with an iron tool, and 
three days afterwards the tomb, never to be 
erected, was begun by statuary and copper- 
smith. But the battle of Wakefield was 
soon after fought, and when the feeble 
king died, the new dynasty took care to 
suppress the too frequent Lancastrian 
miracles by burying the corpse of “ this 
uncle of blissful memory” in the chapel 
at Windsor. 

To Henry the Seventh we are indebted 
for the beautiful chapel which Leland calls 
in rapture “the miracle of the world.” 
The king wished, no doubt, to petrify 
the power of the new dynasty in this 
great; monumental casket, and to leave an 
eternal proof at once of his piety, taste, 
and magnificence. To the Virgin Mary, 
his special patron, whom, “in all his 
necessities in exile he had made his con- 
tinual refuge,” he dedicated this great 
offering. He spent fifty thousand pounds 
in purchasing lands for his chapel, and he 
began the clearance for it by pulling down 
the Lady Chapel, an ancient tavern called 
the White Rose, once Chaucer’s garden, 
and a small chapel of Saint Erasmus, built 
by Edward the Fourth’s queen. Before 
the king’s decease, the building was all but 
completed, and only nine days before his 
death, the king handed over five thousand 
pounds to Abbot Islip, to give the finish- 
ing stroke to the work. The chapel is 
allowed by such authorities as Mr. Parker 
to be the richest specimen known of Eng- 
lish Tudor, and of the fan tracery, un- 
known in France. 

The work was probably executed by a 
band of freemasons in the royal pay. The 
stone, which proved so bad, came from the 
Huddlestone quarries in Yorkshire. From 
the careful will of Henry the Seventh, we 
learn all his wishes. The tomb was to be 
of touchstone, with copper-gilt effigies. 
The sides were to be fitted with nineteen 
copper-gilt statuettes of Henry’s patron 
saints, and the whole was to be enclosed 
with a metal-work enclosure of gilt copper. 
At the east end of the tomb there was to 
be a wooden altar covered with plates of 
gold. The king had planned three altars, 
with side spaces left for six more. One of 





these was to be that of “his blessed uncle 
Henry,” but the cost of canonisation of the 
said blessed uncle was more than the 
nephew perhaps dared to face, so it re- 
mained a mere good intention. In this 
gorgeous chapel death and pride are 
wedded for ever. The pride of race and 
conquest were cautiously blended for the 
people’s eye. To succour and defend 
the king from the “evil and damnable 
spirits,” the royal saints of Britain, Saint 
Edward, Saint Edmund, Saint Oswald, and 
Saint Margaret of Scotland, stood sentinels 
in many a niche, while Saint Barbara and 
Saint George stood in ceaseless vigil round 
his tomb. The pride of heraldry glowed 
on every wall—the pomegranate of Gra- 
nada, the red dragon of Wales—even 
the badges of Henry the Sixth—the red 
rose of Lancaster, and the greyhound and 
portcullis of Beaufort. In the stained 
glass of the window, one sees the crown of 
the dead Crookback hanging on the Bos- 
worth thorn-bush where it was found. 
Henry the Seventh died at Richmond, and 
his body was brought to this stately chapel 
in magnificent procession. The tomb was 
executed for his son, Henry the Eighth, by 
that pugnacious Florentine, Torrigiano, 
who also, with coarser art, designed the 
altar. The monument, says Mr. Burges, 
is pure Italian Renaissance, very delicate 
and beautiful, and must have been executed 
after that visit to Italy, when the sculptor 
in vain tried to induce Benvenuto Cellini 
to come over to England and work be- 
side him. The Renaissance was fast 
coming, and with the revival of pagan 
literature through printing, the Reforma- 
tion itself. 

The gorgeous gates of Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel are wood covered with 
brass plates, which have been, says Mr. 
Burges, richly gilt. One single lock-plate 
alone has escaped the hands of antiquaries 
and thieves. The badges in the perforated 
panels are crowns and portcullises, falcons 
and fetter-locks, fleur-de-lis, lions, and the 
crown in the rose-bush. In the splendid 
gilt brass grille of the tomb only six 
saints out of thirty-two remain in their 
niches. 

Mr. Burges mentions a curious fact not 
to be forgotten about this royal chapel. 
Some years ago, when the aisle vaults were 
cleaned out, there was found among the rub- 
bish of Henry the Seventh’s time, a dirty, 
crumpled leaf of one of our earliest printer’s 
books. It is possible, thinks this eminent 
antiquary, that Caxton set up his press in 
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the very spacious triforium, it being a quiet, 
undisturbed place for the laborious and 
enthusiastic cld printer. 





UNENDING. 


I szz that all these things come to an end, 

The things we glory in, the things we fear ; 

Annihilation’s shadow still doth lend 

Its gloom to every pleasant thing and dear. 

Each heavy burden under which we bend 

Will some day from our wearied shoulders move; 

One thing alone there is which hath no end— 
There is no end to Love. 


There is an end to kisses and to sighs, 
There is an end to laughter and to tears ; 
An end to fair things that delight our eyes, 
An end to pleasant sounds that charm our ears ; 
An end to enmity’s foul libelling, 
And to the gracious praise of tender friend ; 
There is an end to al) but one sweet thing— 
To Love there is no end. 


That warrior carved an empire with his sword, 
The empire now is but like him—a name; 
That statesman spoke, and by a burning word 
Kiadled a nation’s heart into a flame ; 
Now nought is left but ashes, and we bring 
Our homage to new men, to them we bend ; 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 
To Love there is no end. 


All beauty fades away, or else, alas! 
Men’s eyes grow dim, and they no beauty see ; 
The glorious shows of Nature pass and pass, 
Quickly they come, as quickly do they flee ; 
And he who hears the voice of welcoming 
Hears next the slow, sad farewell of his friend; 
There is an end to ail but one sweet thing— 

To Love there is no end. 


And for ourselves—our father, where is he? 

Gone, and a memory alone remains ; 

There is no refuge on a mother’s knee 

For us, grown old and sad with cares and pains; 

Brotherless, sisterless, our way we wend 

To Death’s dark house from which we shall not rove; 

And so we cease: yet one thing hath no end— 
There is no end to Love. 





THE SERGEANT’S GHOST STORY. 


EvERYBODY, or nearly everybody, young 
or old, loves a ghost story. Itis not neces- 
sary to believe in its truth to derive enjoy- 
ment from it. The more inexplicable it 
appears to our ordinary reason, the greater 
the charm that it exercises. Incredulity 
itself is pleased by a flight into the regions 
of the wonderful and the supernatural, as 
is evident from the satisfaction derived by 
people of all ages and nations from fairy 
tales, which nobody accepts for truth. But 
the fairy tale only appeals to the imagina- 
tion. The ghost story goes deeper into the 
mysterious fountains of human nature, and 
touches on the confines of the great undis- 
covered land of spirits, whose secrets are 
not to be divulged on this side of the grave. 
Hence its charm and fascination, and hence 





’ 
everybody who reads or hears a ghost story, 


experiences a satisfaction, either in believ- 
ing in itimplicitly, or in explaining it away 
by natural causes. 

A few years ago I travelled in a British 
colony in America. The governor was 
absent in England on his holiday visit, and 
the duties of his office were temporarily 
performed by the chief justice, aided by 
the prime minister, or secretary of state. I 
was a frequent guest at Government House, 
and there became acquainted with an old 
soldier, one Sergeant Monaghan, who per- 
formed the part of orderly or messenger, 
and sometimes waited at table when the 
governor had company. The manners of a 
colony are free and easy, and learning that 
the old soldier was a thorough believer in 
ghosts, and had one ghost story which he 
was fond of telling, I invited him to my 
room, treated him to a cigar and a glass of 
grog, gave him a seat by the blazing wood 
tire,and prevailed upon him to evolve the 
story once again out of the coils of his 
memory. I repeat it, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words. 

“You see,” said Sergeant Monaghan, 
“Tim O’Loghlin was a delicate and wake 
sort of a boy. He had had a love affair in 
Ireland that weighed on his mind. He 
was a kind of cousin of mine, and served 
in my regiment as a private. Perhaps he 
would have risen to be a sergeant if he had 
lived, but, as I said, he was not strong. 
You may have noticed that from the gate of 
Government House, where the sentry-box 
stands, you can see into the burial-ground 
on the opposite side of the road. Not a 
cheerful situation for Government House. 
But, however, all the best rooms look inte 
the garden at the back, and the governor 
need not see much of the burial-ground, ex- 
cept when he goes in and out. One foggy 
night, Tim O’Loghlin was stationed as 
sentry at Government House. It was full 
moon at the time, and the light upon the 
white warm mist that lay like an immense 
blanket over the earth, shone weak and 
watery-like. It was not a very thick fog, 
and did not hide objects at the distance of 
a hundred yards, but only revealed them 
to make them look larger then they really 
were. I was in the guard- room smoking 
my pipe, comfortably as I am now (either a 
pipe or a cigar, it’s all the same to Sergeant 
Monaghan, | if the baccy’s good), when who 
should walk in but Tim O’Loghlin, #ith a 
face of such wild, blank, dismal terror, as I 
never saw before or since on a human being. 
It was fully an hour before his time to be 
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relieved of duty, and in leaving his post he 
had committed a very serious offence. I 
ordered him back to his post, but he sat | 
down by the fire, and doggedly refused to | 
stir. 

“*What’s the matter with you, Tim?’ 
said I. ‘Are you unwell? And why did 
you come off duty? And it’s I myself 
that’ll have to report you.’ 

“*You may report—you must report ; 
but I will not go back again, though I be 
shot for it. I have seen him.’ 

“** Him P—and who is him ?”’ 

“*Him! Why Captain Percival. He 
came close up to me, and pointed to a man 
in the burial-ground digging a grave next 
to his own.’ 

“The captain had died about a month | 
previously, and Tim, who was very much | 
attached to him—and indeed everybody in | 
the regiment was—had grieved very much 
about his death. He had acted as the cap- 
tain’s servant, and had received many 
favours at his hand, and poor Tim was a 
grateful crater. | 

“¢ Tt’s all nonsense, Tim,’ said I. ‘Go 
back to your post, and in reporting you, | 
I'll make the best case out that I can for | 
you.’ 

“* Never!’ said Tim, ‘if I be shot for it.’ 

“* As chance and luck would have it, the 
doctor happened to drop in at this moment, 
and learning the circumstances that had 
induced Tim to leave his post, questioned 
him fully on the subject. But he felt Tim’s 
pulse first, and there came over his face | 
an expression that I noticed, but that Tim | 
did not, which said very plainly to me that 
he did not like the beat of it. Tim was 
confident that he had seen Captain Per- 
cival, and that the captain pointed out the 
grave which a man was digging alongside 
of his own, and had distinctly told him 
that he was to be buried there as soon as 
the grave was quite ready. 

“*And you saw the man digging the 
grave r’ asked the doctor. 

“* Distinctly,’ replied Tim; ‘and you 
can see him too, if you go immediately.’ 

“*Do you go, sergeant,’ said the doctor | 
to me, ‘and I'll sit with O’Loghlin till you | 
return. I think you had better detail an- 
other sentry in his place. Is there any | 
brandy to be got? But stay; it does not 
matter. I have a flask. And O’Loghlin, 
my man, you must take a pull at it; it is 
medicine, you know, and I order it.’ 

“Tim was taking a pull at the flask as I 
went out. I thought it possible enough | 
that the grave-digger might be at work, | 


but I did not know what to say about the 
captain, except to think, perhaps, that Tim 
had been dreaming, and fancied he saw 
things that had no existence. I got into the 
burial-ground without difficulty—the gate 


| was not fastened—and went straight to the 


grave of Captain Percival. There stood 
the gravestone, sure enough, with the cap- 
tain’s name, age, and date of death upon 
it, and a short story besides, setting forth 
what a good and brave fellow he was, which 


| 
| was all as true as gospel. But there was no 


grave-digger there, nor no open grave, as 
Tim had fancied. I went back, and found 
Tim and the doctor together, Tim not look- 
ing quite so wild and white as before, but 
bad and ill, all the same. 

“* Well ?’ inquired the doctor. 

“*Well!’ I replied. ‘There’s nothing 
to beseen. It’s just as I thought. Poor 
Tim’s fancy has cheated him, and it’s 
my opinion the poor boy is not well at 
all. An’ what am I to do about reporting 
him ?’ 

“* You must report him, of course,’ said 
the doctor; “ but [ don’t think much harm 
will come to him out of that. O’Loghlin, 
you must go into hospital for a day or two, 
and I will give you some stuff that will 
bring you out again right as a trivet, and 
you will see no more ghosts.’ 

“Tim shook his head, and was taken 
quietly to the hospital, and put to bed. 
The brandy had done him good; whether 
it was all brandy, or whether there wasn’t 
a drop of sleeping stuff in it, I can’t say, 
but it’s very likely there was, for the doctor 
told me the longer he slept in reason the 
better it would be for him. And Tim had 
a long sleep, but not avery quiet one, for 
all that same,and tossed about for the matter 
of a dozen hours or so. But he never got 
out of bed again. When I saw him at 
noon the next day he was wide awake, and 
very feverish and excitable. 

“** How are you, Tim, my poor fellow ?’ 


| said I, taking his hand, which was very 


hot and moist. 

““*T’ve seen him again,’ he replied. ‘I 
see him now. He is sitting at the foot of 
the bed, and pointing to the graveyard. I 
know what he means.’ 

“* Tim, it’s crazy that ye are,’ said I. 

“* He shook his head mournfully. ‘ Mona- 
ghan,’ he sighed, rather than said, ‘ ye’ve 
been a kind friend to me. Give that to the 
little girl in Ireland—you know.’ And he 
drew a photographic portrait of himself 
from under his pillow, tied round with 
a blue ribbon, from which depended a 
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crooked sixpence with a hole init. ‘Ina 
few days ye’ll be laying me in the ground 
alongside of the captain. Do ye see him 
now ? he is leaving the room, smiling upon 
me, and still pointing to the graveyard. I 
am no longer afraid of him. He means me 
no harm, and it is no blame to him if he is 
sent to tell me to get ready.’ 

“¢Tim, you are cheating yourself. What 
you're telling me is all a waking drame. 
I can see no ghost.’ 

“*Of course you can’t,’ said Tim, ‘the 
spirits never appears to two persons at 
once. But Patrick Monaghan,’ he added, 
‘let us talk no more on the subject, but 
send Father Riley to me, that I may un- 
burden me sowl, and die in peace.’ 

“ It would have been cruel in me to have 
argued the matter with the poor afflicted 
creature, and him such a friend of my own 
too, so I left him to go in search of the 
doctor first, and of Father Riley after- 
wards. They both came. What passed 
between Tim and the holy father, of course 
I never knew ; but the doctor told me dis- 
tinctly that Tim was in a very bad way. 
The stomach was wrong, the nerves were 
wrong, the brain was wrong; in fact, he 
was wrong altogether, and had a fever 


the sentry-box before the door of Govern- 
ment House, and stopping every now and 
then to point at the grave; and the more 
I closed my eyes to avoid seeing him, the 
more permanently and clearly he stood 
before me.” 

** And are you in any doubt on the sub- 
ject now ?” I inquired. 

“‘ And indeed I am,” replied the sergeant, 
shaking the ashes from his cigar with the 
tip of his little finger. “Tim must have 
seen the ghost, and must have believed in 
him, and if I only saw it after Tim’s death, 
itis but another proof of what almost every- 
body knows, that two people never saw the 
same ghost at the same time. And ghost 
or no ghost, it is quite clear that Tim died 
of him, and might have been alive at this 
moment but for the ghost’s extraordinary 
behaviour. But it’s one of the questions 
that all the talk in the world can’t settle.” 

“Do you think Tim would have seen the 
ghost of Captain Percival, or anybody else, 
if he had been sound in wind and limb, if 





he had been a strong hearty man with 
a good appetite, and an undisordered 
| stomach ?” 
| “Can’t say,” replied the sergeant, taking 
|asip of his liquor. “The doctor thought 








which the doctor called by a very grand | not; but doctors don’t know everything; | 
and high-sounding name, which I did not | and if there were no ghosts, why, 1 should 


hear very plainly, and which if I did I am | like to ask, should the spirit of Samuel ap- 





unable to remember. Tim survived three 
days after this, sleeping and dozing, and 
talking in his sleep, and every now and 
then saying, amid words which [ could not 
well put together into any meaning, ‘ I am 
coming, 1 am coming.’ Just before he 
died, he grew more collected, and made me 
promise that he should be buried in the 
grave that had been dug for him by the 
side of the captain. 
grave had been dug as he said, and that it 
was all a delusion; but what was the use 
of arguing with a dying man? 
promised of course, by my honour and by my 
sowl, to do all I could to have his last wish 
gratified. The doctor promised also, and 
so did Father Riley, and I think poor Tim 
died happy. His last words were some- 
thing about the ribbon and the crooked 
sixpence, and the captain, the very last 
syllable being ‘I come.’ 

“We buried the poor lad in the place 
assigned by himself, and I was so affected 
altogether by the sadness of the thing, that I 
could have persuaded myself, in fact I did 
persuade myself, that 1 saw Captain Per- 
cival in undress, or fatigue uniform, just as 
ne had appeared to poor Tim walking past 


I knew that no such | 


So I| 


| pear to Saul, and answer his questions ?”’ 
| “ Well, sergeant,” said I, “if you are 

going to the Bible for arguments, I shall 
| shut up. Finish your glass, my man, and 
| let us say good-night.” , 

He finished his glass, he said good-night, 

/ and walked away with the air of a man who 
| thought he had had the best of the argu- 
| 5 
| ment. 





| WHISTLERS AND WHISTLING. 


| WuHistLeRs are not generally regarded 

with favour in polite society, nor admired 
| for the sweet music they produce. When 
aman is about to show himself saucy, he 
whistles with a peculiar intonation; and 
when he wishes to hide something wrong, 
he whistles to show the unconcernedness 
of innocent simplicity—just as a woman 
(according to the testimony of one of her 
sex) hums a tune with similar intent The 
dictionary meanings of the word whistle 
offer wide facilities for attaching queer 
notions to it. For instance, a whistle is 
a small, tubular instrument, to be blown in 
a certain way; the whistle, in the lingo of 
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many a beer-drinker, is the mouth; a 
whistle is a particular tone or sound; to 
whistle is to produce that sound; a whistle 
or whistling is a blowing of wind amongst 
trees and through crevices ; and amid these 
various meanings, it would be hard if we 
could not hit upon some or other to fit all 
sorts of likes and dislikes, proverbs and old 
sayings, omens and superstitions, habits 
and customs—guarded, however, with this 
important exception, that women seldom 
whistle. 

Let it not be supposed that whistling is 
absolutely without a scientific basis. Never- 
theless, certain it is that we do not usually 
think much about science when we whistle. 
The man who, according to Dryden, 

Trudg’d along, unknowing what he sought, 

And whistl’d as he went for want of thought, 
implied by that form of expression that he 
was not thinking about much, and least of 
all about recondite philosophical exposition. 
The 

Flaxen-headed cow-bo 
Who whistled o’er the lea, 

whistled because he liked it, and that’s 

enough. And so did Milton’s husbandman, 


The ploughman near at hand, 
Whistled o’er the furrowed land. 


Ploughmen, indeed, are favourite whistlers 


with the poets. There is Gay’s: 


The ploughman leaves the task of day, 

And trudging homeward, whistles on the way. 
The aid of whistling in passing away 
weary time is made use of in King Lear: 

I’ve watch’d and travel’d hard ; 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I'll whistle. 
In As You Like It we have the whistling 
tone of a wheezy man: 
His big manly voice, 

Changing again towards childish treble, 

Pipes and whistles in its sound. 
| Cowper makes another class of man 
| whistle ; but it is rather unkind to call him 
| a wretch, seeing that he is the postman: 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

In another line Cowper describes his 
hero as 

Whistling asif unconcern’d and gay. 
Nor must we forget the lover who, in 
obedience to a hint from his mistress, at- 
tended to the injunction : 


Whistle, and I’ll come to thee, my lad. 


The readers of the Spectator will not 
forget the manner in which Addison as- 





sociates whistling with fun and frolic. It 
is the story of three countrymen who com- 
peted for a prize in a whistling match ; a 
guinea for him who could whistle clearest, 
and go through his tune without laughing. 
It was one of the conditions that a merry- 
andrew was to stand before them, and try 
to provoke their risible faculties by ludi- 
crous contortions and grimaces. ‘Two of 
the three broke down under this ordeal; 
the third remained a stoic, and bore off the 
prize. 

But, as we have implied, all this whist- 
ling has science to rest upon. The whist- 
lers, without knowing it, are performing 
acoustical experiments. When air (so says 
science) is impelled forcibly through a 
small orifice, it gives rise to vibrations ap- 
preciable to the ear; and the more rapid 
the vibrations, the more acute the note. 
The mechanism concerned in producing 
audible sound, belonging to the throat, 
tongue, palate, and lips, is something mar- 
vellous in its beauty, especially what are 
called the vocal chords or cords in the 
throat, which vibrate in a wonderful way 
during singing and whistling. Anato- 
mists have shown the structure of these 
parts; microscopists have detected and 
measured the minute details of many of 
the component tissues, tubes, and fibres; 
while physiologists have gone far in tracing 
the exquisite connexions between one func- 
tion or operation and the rest. Professor 
Willis, of Cambridge, once made a series 
of tubes which enabled him to imitate, in 
a humble way, all the regular vowel sounds, 
as well as the nasal vowels or consonants. 
Othermen have spent half their lives in de- 
vising what they called talking machines— 
very poor talkers at best, but illustrative 
of the complex way in which the size and 
shape of cavities modify the pitch and other 
characteristics of audible sounds. Helm- 
holz, the great German investigator, has 
pursued this matter further than anybody 
else, and has paved the way to much pro- 
bable future knowledge of the physiology 
of singing. 

Do we talk of the physiology of whist- 
ling? Not quite. We only mean that 
when science has revealed to us something 
more than we at present know about the 
physiology of singing, whistling will, at 
the same time, be added, as (what boys 
would call) “a little one in”—nearly closed 
lips instead of generally open lips, and the 
tongue all but quiescent. Herr von Joel, 
in all probability, knew nothing of these 
matters, so far as science was concerned. 
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He was a good whistler, and knew it; and 
having reason to believe that he could 
whistle a little money into his pocket, 
he tried the experiment, and succeeded ; 
until at length the muscles of his mouth 
refused any longer to adapt themselves to 
the purpose. There are many odd ways of 
producing musical sounds, or what are in- 
tended to pass as such, by some process mid- 
way between those of singing and whistling. 
Boys sometimes produce a kind of music 
through the small teeth of a comb covered 
with tissue paper, by breathing through 
the two layers. Herr Eulenstein, an ac- 
complished performer on the jew’s-harp,* 
who destroyed all his teeth by too long a 
continuance in this practice, illustrated in 
a skilful manner the effect produced on a 
simple vibrating spring by varying the 
internal capacity and shape of the mouth. 
Many persons can produce music from a 
common clay tobacco-pipe, by placing one 
end between the teeth, varying the shape 
of the cavity of the mouth, and maintain- 
ing a series of slight percussions on the 
stem. Some thirty years ago four Ger- 
mans came over to England, and gave 
performances as the Bohemian Brothers, 
or Bohemian Minstrels. Their music was 
of a peculiar character. Three of them 

sang in the ordinary way; the fourth, 
without articulating any words, brought 
forth sounds of vast depth and power by a 
peculiar action of the muscles of the mouth; 
to these sounds was given a quality like 
those of the strings of a double bass, 
by the movements of the tongue. About 
the same time, or somewhat more recently, 
a party of Tyrolese came over, who, by 
skilful modifications of the shape of the 
mouth cavity, strange contortions of the 
lips and exterior of the mouth, and still 
more strange breathings through the 
nostrils, managed to imitate (in a rude sort 
of way) many of the instruments in an 
orchestra. A Sardinian blind man, said to 
have been a shepherd, when in London a few 
years ago, played complete overtures and 
orchestral pieces on a little whistle only 
two or three inches long; this peculiar 
achievement was due partly to numerous 
changes in the degree of force with which 
he blew into the whistle, but still more to 
the movements of lips, tongue, and palate 





* Etymologists have lately been invited to consider 
whether this name may not originally have been jaw s- 
harp or jaw-harp, more likely than the French jeu, 
and still more likely than Jew. When we know that 
Marazion, in Cornwall, has been transformed into 
Market Jew, we need not be surprised at the other 
change. 





in modifying the size and shape of the 
mouth cavity. 

But to return to our whistlers. We 
have a vivid, though not very delighted, 
recollection of a whistler in the streets of 
London, who, in wet weather and dry, in 
summer and winter, in forenoon and after- 
noon, from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, whistled the same ever - repeated 
never-changing tune. Poor fellow! his 
appetite for bread-and-cheese probably sur- 
vived his power of earning those luxuries 
by such mouth-aching means. 

Every schoolboy is a whistler in a way 
that involves a bit of acoustic philosophy ; 
or, if not, a few trials ought to make him 
competent to produce fist music or fist 
whistling. Bring the thumbs of the two 
hands together, side by side, arranging the | 
hands and the closed fingers to form a | 
hollow cavity ; blow into a narrow aperture | 
left between the two thumbs, and you may, | 
by alittle dexterity, produce a loud sound, 
shrill or deep according to the force of the 
blast. As to another kind of sound, pro- 
duced by blowing hard when two fingers 
are between the closed lips, we had better 
say nothing about it; it is naughty—the 
thieves’ whistle. There is more connexion 
between these kinds of finger-whistling, | 
and the small toy-whistles of children, and ' 
the dog-whistles known to sportsmen, than | 
might at first appear; a narrow orifice is | 
the main thing concerned, whether the || 
sides of the orifice be of bone and flesh, or 
of metal and wood. 

There is an old superstition, which it is | 
not easy to get to the bottom of, concern- | 
ing a certain cry or sound heard in the | 
night, supposed to be produced by the 
Seven Whistlers. What or who these 
whistlers are is an unsolved problem. In 
some rural districts they are popularly be- 
lieved to be witches, in others ghosts, in 
others devils, while in the Midland Counties 
they are supposed to be birds, either plovers 
or martins—some say swifts. In Leicester- | 
shire it is deemed a bad omen to hear the 
Seven Whistlers, and our old writers supply 
many passages illustrative of the popular 
credulity. Spenser, in his Faerie Queene, 
speaks al 


The whistlers shrill, 
” That who hears doth die. 


Scott, in the Lady of the Lake, names the 


bird with which his character associated 
the cry : 


And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistlers heard again. 


When the colliers of Leicestershire are 
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flush of money, we are told, and indulge in 


a drinking bout, they sometimes hear the 

warning voice of the Seven Whistlers; 

they get sobered and frightened, and will 

not descend the pit again till next day. 

Wordsworth speaks of a countryman who 
The seven birds hath seen that never part, 


Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them. 


A year or two ago, during a thunder- | 


storm which passed over Leicestershire, 


and while vivid lightning was darting | 


through the sky, immense flocks of birds 
were seen flying about, uttering doleful 
affrighted cries as they passed, and keeping 
up for a long time a continual whistling 
like that made by some kinds of sea-bird. 
The number must have been immense, for 
the local newspapers mentioned the same 
phenomenon in different parts of the neigh- 
bouring counties of Northampton, Leicester, 
and Lincoln. <A gentleman, conversing 
with a countryman on the following day, 
asked him what kind of birds he supposed 
them to have been. The man answered, 
“They are what we call the Seven 
Whistlers ;” and added that whenever they 
are heard it is considered a sign of some 
great calamity, and that the last time he 
had heard them was on the nighi before 


the deplorable explosion of fire-damp at the | 


Hartley Colliery. Soldiers, too, in time of 
fierce war, are said to be not quite free 
from a superstitious belief that such cries 
in the air denote an approaching battle 
with great slaughter. A stranger notion 
than any of these associates the Seven 
Whistlers, or the shrill birds of some in- 
definite number, with a very old myth of 
past days. One evening, some years ago, 
a gentleman was crossing a wide-spreading 
moor in Lancashire, in company with an 
elderly man belonging to the district. As 
they were passing along they were startled 
by the whistling overhead of a flight of 
plovers. The old man said that in the 
days of his youth the Lancashire hill-folk 
considered such an occurrence a bad omen, 
foretelling ill-luck to the person who hears 
the whistling. Further questions brought 
out the fact that these birds are called 
the Wandering Jews—the bodies of the 
birds contain the souls of the Jews who 
assisted at the Crucifixion, and who are 
doomed to float in the air for ever. The 
gentleman was again reminded by his com- 


panion of the omen, when, on coming to a 
| countered him; but he saw them one after 


cross-road, he founa that a particular stage- 
coach for which he had been on the look 
out had just passed; whereby he had to 
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finish the journey on foot—the Wander- 
ing Jews had robbed him of his ride. 


| There must be something very old and 


widely-spread in this kind of legend, 


| for the caique-men, or boatmen on the 
| Bosphorus, when they see flights of birds 
| continually passing up and down the 
| channel, believe them to be the souls of the 


damned, doomed never to have rest in this 
world, and never to see another, always 
moving about, but having no purpose in 
their coming and going. 

Whistling, or rather blowing through a 


| whistle, has sometimes been adopted as a 


test, whereby to determine whether a toper 
still retains soberness enough to blow a 
good blast. A drinking-cup, fashioned by 
a silversmith at Nuremburg in the six- 
teenth century, was so shaped that it could 
not be set down on a table till quite emptied, 
nor filled unless held in the hand. When 
the mouth of the cup was downwards, the 
bottom appeared surmounted by a wind- 
mill. The drinker having emptied the cup 
or goblet, blew into a little pipe at the side, 
gave a shrill whistle, and at the same time 
set in motion the vanes of the windmill; 
the number of times that the mill turned 
round was indicated on a small dial; and 
thus the drinker could show visible testi- 
mony that he was still vigorous enough to 
blow lustily. But there is something far 
more stirring than this in Burns. One of 
his ballads, full of life and “ go,” begins : 
I sing of a whistle, a whistle of worth, 
I sing of a whistle, the pride of the North, 


Was brought to the court of our good Scottish king, 
And long with the whistle all Scotland shall ring. 


The story goes that, in the train of Anne 
of Denmark, when she came to Scotland 
with James the Sixth (afterwards James 
the First of Great Britain), there came also 
a Danish gentleman of gigantic stature and 
great prowess, and not less great as a wor- 
shipper of Bacchus. He had in his pos- 
session a little ebony whistle. When a 
banquet and drinking bout commenced, he 
laid this whistle on the table; and which- 
ever guest was last able to blow it, all the 
others being disabled by the potency of the 
wine, was to carry off the whistle as a trophy 
of victory. The Dane produced credentials 
of his victories, without a single defeut, at 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, Warsaw, 
and several of the smaller courts of Ger- 
many. He challenged the Scots to try the 
issue with him. Nothing loth, they en, 


another under the table, powerless to blow 
a whistle of any kind. At length came 
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forward Sir Robert Lawrie, of Maxwelltown, 
who, after a hard contest of three days and 
three nights’ duration, saw the Dane pro- 
strated, blew a shrill whistle, and carried 
off the prize—with as much liquor as his 
inner man could possibly contain. Sir 
Robert’s son afterwards lost the whistle 
to Walter Riddel, of Glenriddel. On the 
16th of October, 1790, the whistle was, 
after: all these years, contested for by Sir 
Robert Lawrie (a lineal descendant of the 
former owner), Riddel of Glenriddel, and 
Ferguson of Craigdarroch. This was the 
encounter celebrated in Burns’s ballad, one 
stanza of which tells us that 

Six bottles apiece had weil wore out the night, 

When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 

Turn’d o’er in one bumper a bottle of red, 

And swore ’twas the way that their ancestors did! 
The orgies need not invite us into detail; 
suffice it to say that the Lawrie and the 
Riddel succumbed to the Ferguson, who 
triumphantly carried off the whistle. 

Whistling and drinking are connected 
by other ties, not quite so dissipated and 
inebriating as those associated with the 
Danish and Scottish achievements. There 
are whistling tankards and whistling cups, 
which seem to have been intended by their 
original makers and users to supply a 
mechanical substitute for the call of 
“ Waiter!” ata tavern. An old lady, widow 
of a canon residentiary of York, recently 
presented to the corporation of Hull two 
ancient silver tankards, one of them called 
a whistling tankard. It had belonged to 
Anthony Landeal, mayo: -f Hull in 1669. 
A whistle was attached to one side in such 
a way that it could not be sounded until 
quite empty ; a toper knew that when he 
could make the whistle speak, there was 
not wherewithal in the tankard to supply 
his wants; whereupon he blew a shrill 
blast to summon the taverner, waiter, or 
servitor. Among other such tankards 
known to be still in existence, one is 
made of earthenware, about eight inches 
high ; it is narrow, quaintly ribbed or em- 
bossed on the outside, and provided with 
a whistle in the feet or stand. There are 
large earthenware whistling cups or bowls 
preserved by some of the old Devonshire 
families, for toast and ale and jolly junket- 
ings. One of them has a capacity for six 
pints of good liquor, and has a rude but 
hospitable motto around the brim, in- 
viting the guests to share the contents of 
the bowl; there are four substantial 
handles, and a whistle on one side. These 
whistling tankards and bowls have sug- | 





gested an explanation—not quite so far- 
fetched as some etymological speculations 
—concerning the origin of certain phrases 
or sayings which are not easily understood 
else, such as “whistling for it,” “whistling 
for his drink,” and “ wetting his whistle.” 

Whistling occupies, or occupied—sailors 
must themselves say whether the super- 
stition has been driven away by screw 
steamers and ironclads—a peculiar place 
among the omens believed in by sailors. 
Whistling used to be considered by old 
salts as a sort of irreverent defiance of 
Providence, or rather as tending to pro- 
voke the Evil One to show his power in 
stirring up tempestuous gales. When a 
storm is raging, don’t whistle; when there 
is a dead calm, whisile a little to encourage 
a gentle breeze—this seems to be the | 
formula. Miners and pitmen are strongly | 
smitten with a superstition bearing some | 
analogy to this; they do not whistle in the | 
mines, and express uneasiness when a | 
visitor unconsciously does so. Invisible | 
beings are much more earnestly believed in | 
down in these dark places than up amid | 
the broad light of day; and those beings 
seem to consider whistling rather dis- | 
courteous to themselves. As to the Alpine 
guides dissuading mountain climbers from 
whistling in dangerous places, there is a 
cogent reason for this; in certain states of | 
the snow, whistling would produce a vibra- 
tion in the air likely to dislodge and bring 
down an avalanche. 








MY LADY’S RING. 


‘* DREAMS is more than dreams, mem,” 
said Charles, the footman, in a deep, signi- | 
ficant tone. 

Charles was admitted to the room of 
which Mrs. Scarlet was the presiding god- 
dess, on account of his “ hexcellent heduca- 
tion.” He had been known to have | 
attended several scientific meetings, and 
“Charles says” decided many vexed ques- 
tions on historical and scientific subjects in 
the servants’ hall. 

“And, talking of dreams,” continued 
Charles, “I wish somebody would dream | 
where to find missis’s ring.” 

The house in Grosvenor-street, where 
the party of servants were having supper, 
was owned by a pretty old lady, rich and 
unmarried, courtly, of old-fashioned ways, 
who called her housekeeper “ Skiarlet,” and 
her chariot a “ charyot.” 

The usually quiet and regular household 
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had been sadly “upset,” as they remarked, 
by the loss, within the last few days, of a 
diamond ring of great value, left by the 
old lady, as she perfectly remembered, on 
her dressing-table one Friday night. 

There was excitement and distress 
amongst the Grosvenor-street household. 
The cook had been seen weighing several 
carrots, the supposed weight of the lost 
jewel. She was hesitating as to the precise 
number of “ several”—four appearing too 
many, and three scarcely up to the mark, 
when Charles approaching her with an 
ironical smile, informed her that, “ Although 
the word was the same in hevery respect, 
still the jewellers’ carrots do not belong in 
hany way to the kingdom of vegitables. 
Heverything being divided into kingdoms 
—diamonds too.” 

Charles was in livery, and did not there- 
fore enlarge upon the subject as he might 
under other circumstances. The cook 
flung her bunch of carrots into a corner, 
and prepared to devote herself to other 
branches of the “ kingdom of vegitables.” 

I was then waiting-maid of the dear old 
lady, whom I truly loved. I was a lonely 
creature, too, in those dreary days; but the 
comforts of the housekeeper’s room were 
luxuries to one who, like myself, had passed 
her youth in a vain endeavour to aid her 
parents to work their weary way to inde- 
pendence in the bush. I was in Grosvenor- 
street for a purpose, and sat amongst the 
servants silent and sad. To chronicle the 
orations of Charles was my great and only 
amusement. Why I endured those three 
most weary years I cannot even now ex- 
plain. I could not have remained a day, had 
it not been for the love I bore my mistress. 

We were a small but “select’’ party of 
four in the housekeeper’s room, Scarlet, 
the housekeeper, Scarlet the butler (hus- 
band and wife), Charles, and myself. 
Scarlet, the butler, was enormously fat. I 
think I never saw so large a head and neck. 
He looked quite imposing behind my lady’s 
chair at dinner, but when he threw open 
wide the drawing-room doors to announce 
a visitor whom he thought it worth his 
while to introduce himself, then he was 
sublime. He was entirely honest. The 
pride and pleasure of his life was to protect 
the wealth of gold and silver plate intrusted 
to his care. He polished it, respected it, 
and loved it. It was delightful to see 
him lifting a valuable soup tureen with 
parental tenderness from its bed of pink 
cotton. Nature had denied him children, 
so he adopted my lady’s dish-covers. 





He rarely spoke ; but the day in question, 
over his cake and wine, he became ani- 
mated; he, too, was under the influence of 
the painful state of things, and letting his 
enormous hand fall heavily upon the table, 
and turning his honest face towards us, 
said, “If I had stolen my lady’s ring, I 
would go hang myself!” 

“You would save the hangman a great 
deal of trouble,” sharply answered his help- 
mate, indicating with her finger his enor- 
mous throat. 

The poor man was startled and as- 
tonished ; in all the years of their married 
life his wife had never thus addressed him. 
She was not loving, but she was never 
cross, and they had sailed silently but 
peacefully many years together, on a most 
untroubled sea. At last he withdrew his 
eyes from her, and spoke no more. Charles, 
who had sought in vain an answering look 
from me, continued the conversation. 

“’Aving our boxes searched is what 
hevery one would wish; but it’s the most 
onsatisfactory thing a policeman does. 
What's to prevent my taking the ring out 
of my box, and hanging it in a bag up the 
kitchen chimney ? Look at Mrs. Scarlet. 
Hold up, mim, hold up,” said Charles, 
vainly trying to prevent her slipping down 
stiff and straight upon the floor. White as 
death: not dead though, for she shook like 
a leaf. We carried her to bed, and after 
some time left her recovering and sleepy, 
Scarlet, her husband, forgetting the recent 
insult, purring around her, as it were, and 
soothing her to rest. Poor old soul! The 
loss of the diamond ring and the conse- 
quent upset had been, we said, too much 
for her. 

The season was over, my lady closed her 
house in Grosvenor-street, and started for 
her place in Cornwall, taking Scarlet, as 
usual, in the carriage with her. 

The weather was intensely hot, and my 
lady travelled at night, taking pillows 
and comforts, intending to sleep and be 
happy. Scarlet resolutely refused to tuck 
herself up, preferring to sit bolt upright to 
keep herself awake, a vain endeavour. She 
sank gradually but surely into a remote 
corner, uncomfortably doubled up, but fast 
asleep. My lady was awake, watching Mrs. 
Skiarlet with much amusement, when sud- 
denly a look of horror crept over the 
sleeper’s placid face. She screamed aloud, 
“The purse, the old leather purse! I took 
it out of the chimney. Oh, my Lord! my 
Lord ! save a poor old woman! The devils 
are after me again.” Scarlet sat upright, 
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her eyes open, staring wildly, but fixed in 
sleep; she seized my lady’s arm, and shook 
it. ‘ Here, here, in the old leather purse 
—the diamond ring—take it, and go !” 

My lady was brave as a lion. She knew 
the old leather purse that Scarlet had 
carried about her for years. In an instant 
she understood the situation, and with her 
bright little eyes glittering like steel, she 
stood over the sieeping woman, hissing out, 
in an agitated whisper, ‘‘ You old serpent, 
give me the purse.” 

Slowly the sleeping woman drew it out, 
and, with the same horror-stricken eyes, 
gave it to my lady, who calmly took the 
missing ring from its depths and placed it 
once more upon her finger. 

My lady let the woman sleep till the 
train was drawing up at Blank, then she 
woke her, waving her hand with the re- 
covered treasure before the face of the 
miserable woman, who fell in a fit upon 
the floor. 

My lady was gone when Scarlet re- 
covered consciousness, and they never met 
again. My lady left her to her misery and 
her despair, but took no further steps to 
punish. Another housekeeper reigns in her 
stead. My lady refused to receive the 
resignation of her faithful butler, who 
brought it, with tears of shame, and with a 
list of the plate. After a severe illness he re- 
turned to his old mistress, and I have heard 
that the dishonest Scarlet derives the 
bread she eats from the mistress she had 
robbed. 

Charles is fixed in his original opinion 
that “ dreams is more than dreams, mem.” 
He is now hall-porter at the Blank Museum, 
a post after his own heart. He may fre- 
quently be seen, and heard, escorting 
through the various apartments, litile 
groups of his old friends, and explaining to 
them particularly the “kingdom of vegi- 
tables.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. A GRAND SCHEME. 

A Great scheme was on foot. Braham 
Nagle’s CONCERT was in every one’s mouth ! 
Every one had joined in the natural spe- 
culation as to the merits of the Nagles. The 
natural answer was, “ Give ’em an oppor- 
tunity of hearing you!” It was Billy Gar- 
diner that was most “ hot ” upon this idea. 
“Tt is all very well,” he said; “ but 
people must see and hear you in the flesh. 





We shall have you on the platform, and 
Miss Corry, too. Why, her splendid voice 
would fill Westminster Abbey! There’s 
the new Brickford Hall, all ready and 
finished, and it would be a fine oppor- 
tunity to open it with a concert.” 

Braham Nagle greatly inclined to the 
idea. This was, indeed, seizing the Brick- 
ford populace en gros, in wholesale style, 
instead of laboriously nibbling at them 
one by one. It was a superb idea, and 
should be carried out magnificently. He 
at once proceeded to organise it. 

Indeed, everything was favourable to the 
designs of the family. Among the Brick- 
fordians was the usual number of young 
fellows who, after singing Let me Kiss Him 
for his Mother, or for some other person, at 
a supper-table, discovered they had voices, 
and were eager to display them on more 
auspicious platforms. ‘There was a larger 
band, with rasping voices, that loved cho- 
rusing the Messiah and such classical 
works, and who delighted in toiling through 
the heavy loam of oratorios; honest hod- 
men, who were content to stand in great 
herds, and rasp out “ The glo-ho-ho, ho, ho, 
ho — ry-hi-hi-hi-hy! the pow-how-how- 
her!’ for hours together. 

Here was material suited to Braham 
Nagle, taking them as being worth five 
shillings apiece, at the least, and all for 
what, as the professor would say, “ for 
standing in rows and dividing the wave 
of a stick among them.” Here were the 
makings of a Philharmonic, Harmonic, 
Anacreontic Society, or whatever you 
would be pleased to call it. 

However, this was all in the future. 
Now, there was to be thought of the great 
enterprise of the concert which Mr. Nagle 
had taken in hand enthusiastically. No 
prime minister could appear to have more 
upon his mind. He was all day planning 
and rehearsing, with a special view to the 
occasion; he had, as it were, issued an 
Order in Council re-establishing the Har- 
monic Martinées, which, however, did not 
proceed beyond that abstract constitution. 
The concert, it would seem, was given “ in 
connexion with Mr. Nagle’s Harmonic 
Matinées,”’ as though that society had been 
the means of training up a vast number of 
executants, who would lend strength to the 
performance; but the truth was, that though 
the society was thus called into existence, it 
was innocent of members. Still it was a good 
word to conjure with. Musical education 
was inas raw a state at Brickford as its new 
red brick; and though there were plenty 
of pianos ordered as a necessary and orna- 
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mental article of furniture, still the mere 
** Shot drill,” as Mr. Nagle called it, “ of 
our old friend Doremifasol,”” would be but 
an unsatisfactory contribution to a musical 
entertainment. Mr. Nagle, therefore, felt 
that he must chiefly rely on his family 
resources, and on the assistance of a 
friend. After all, that made but little 
difference ; for, as his ardent supporter and 
canvasser, Bill Gardiner, observed, the chief 
point was to dispose of the tickets before- 
hand, and secure the cash. 

“ All you want,” he added, “is to get 
the people together.” Oncé they were 
seated anything would do. 

Allusion has been made to the assistance 
of “a friend.” It will be guessed that 
this contribution included aid from Mr. 
Alfred Duke. The young man cried out 
in unfeigned surprise at the notion, when 
Mr. Nagle made his communication. 

“T sing in public! Why they’d all 
laugh at me. Nonsense, my dear Mr. 
Nagle.” 

* Your aid will be invaluable,” said the 
other, gravely. “Your voice may not be 
of the strong, roaring tamber, like the 
gigantic Simms! I won’t go so far as that; 
but it is a nice gentlemanly organ, and my 
little part in its training, I must say, has 
done marvels. It would be an advan- 
tage to me, I confess, to exhibit such a 
clever pupil. But if you won't, you 
know ss 

Corinna was listening, and joined her 
supplications. Mrs. Nagle, in an humbler 
fashion, murmured her entreaties. 

“* Corinna—my own child,” added Mr. 
Nagle with emphasis, “ will sing, but that 
is no matter.”’ 

The wistful eyes of the young lady, 
and a deep sigh, accomplished what Mr. 
Nagle’s arguments would have failed to 
do. There was, also, a plentiful stock of 
male vanity to be appealed to, which, by 
perpetual praise and enthusiastic bursts of 
admiration, had been fanned into a greedy 
flame. Nor must it be supposed that 
these people were mere crafty schemers, 
deceiving this young fellow with their 
flatteries and feigned admiration. They 
were so pleased with his partiality for their 
family, that everything he did seemed ad- 
mirable, or at least ‘‘ nice,’”’ and even in 
the family “bosom,” Mr. Nagle found 
himself enlarging on the nice gentlemanly 
way in which his friend “ sang his little 
song.”” It was therefore carried unani- 
mously that Mr. Alfred Duke was to be 
brought forward. Reports were duly sent 
abroad that Mr, Nagle had “a new bary- 





tone” ready to come out. Mr. Gardiner 
was the most active in magnifying the 
importance of this project, and went about 
propagating the news, as if it were some 
piece of state policy. 

“T can assure you,”’ he would say, “this 
is going to be a tip-top affair. Nagle has 
discovered a mine of harmony in this young 
fellow’s voice. The great Simms, he says, 
will be nothing to him. Gentlemen, you 
know, now take to this sort of thing, pro- 
vided, of course, they have the material, 
and, I am told, draw their thousand a year 
at the Italian Opera—so Nagle tells me.” 

So, indeed, was Nagle fond of telling, 
with other romantic legends of the kind. 
Mr. Gardiner had even, after infinite dif- 
ficulty, succeeded in persuading his rela- 
tive, Old Doughty, to attend, and had got 
him to take two tickets. Meanwhile “ the 
rehearsals” went forward at the Crescent; 
that is, Mr. Duke was to be found there 
practising, morning, noon, and night; that 
is, again sitting, or talking in the win- 
dow with the enchanting Corinna, while 
Mr. Nagle sat at a sort of extemporised 
bureau, buried in papers and tickets, writing 
despatches, as it were, and, as he said, 
“worn to the very grave.” Everything 
was going on magnificently, and a very 
fair amount of cash had been received. 
But the sanguine papa looked forward to 
the great night as the certain occasion of 
another far more important event, and 
fondly hoped that the amorous youth, 
dazzled by the brilliancy of his success, 
would bow down and lay his love and for- 
tune at the feet of the enchanting Corinna ; 
though, indeed, it must be stated that the 
young lady herself would have been fairly 
content that matters should go on as they 
were for an indefinite time, and found the 
whole a most enchanting dream. 

It must be confessed, too, that in this 
view she was seconded by the views of 
the young gentleman himself, into whose 
head the idea of marrying a singing- 
master’s daughter, never entered. There 
was no deliberate heartlessness in this 
notion of his; he really believed that this 
exhibition of his devotion and admiration 
for this handsome girl, coming from so well- 
born and noble a gentleman, was a suffi- 
cient compliment, and that his love would 
be all that the trusting girl would re- 
quire. Had any one reasoned seriously 
with him on the subject, he would have 
put aside gravely the idea of marrying. 
“They are sensible people,’ he would 
say, “without the sheer folly you give 
them credit for. They like me; If like 
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them. It is a great pity there areso many 
busy people in the world who insist on 
forcing everything between hard and fast 
lines. One can have warm friendships, I 
suppose, without thinking of marriage.” 
He felt very scornful in this view of his, 
and even took a pride in impressing it on 
the wondering public. 

It was now come to a day or two pre- 
ceding that momentous one of the concert. 
Mr. Nagle was seated in his drawing-room 
at the Crescent, engaged in the delightful 
task of revising the proofs of some large bills 
that had just come in. The family were all 
about him, while Mr. Alfred Duke, almost 
blushing, surveyed his.own name in type 
for, perhaps, the first time. A copy of the 
document is supplied in this place : 


BRICKFORD HALL, BRICKFORD. 


Mr. BRAHAM NAGLE, 


Of the Metropolitan and Brighton Concerts, Director 
of the Harmonic Matinées, Author of 
The Dying Swan, &c. &c., 
Begs to announce his 
First Granp CoNnceRT, 
In which he will be assisted by the following Artistes : 
Mrs. BRAHAM NAGLE 
(Of the Metropolitan and Brighton Concerts), 
Miss CORINNA NAGLE, 
and 


ALFRED DUKE, Esquire, 


Who has kindly consented for this oecasion only, to 
assist the Bénéficiaire with his gifted organ. 





Part THE First. 


Prayer—Mosé in Egitto. Rosstrnt. 
Mr. Braham Nagle, Mrs. Braham Nagle, Miss 
Corinna Nagle, and Mr. Alfred Duke. 


Duetto Buffo—Chio Sono.” Sprtvcctr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Braham Nagle. 
Solo—The Death of Nelson. Branam. 
Mr. Branam NaGte. 


*,* The song will be given strictly, as sung by the 
immortal Braham himself, and as taught by him to his 
favourite pupil, Braham Nagle. 


Solo—In this Old Chair. Batre. 
(By particular desire.) 
Mr. ALFRED DUKE. 


“Oh, but I say,” remonstrated the 
young man, “ look at the size of the let- 
ters in which you have put my name! 
Why, the people will langh at me.” 

“ Not a bit too large, amigo,” replied 
the reader, confidently, “the ‘caps’ are 
just right.” 

“If they fit I suppose I must wear 
them,” said the young man, gaily; “ but I 
know I shall make an ass of myself.” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Nagle; “ let us pro- 


ceed now to 
Part THE SECOND. 
Duet—Love me! RosBrns. 
Miss Corinna Nagle and Mr. ALFRED DUKE. 





A regular cooing duet; thirds all: the 
way through up to the avenue, when we 
put the spurs on, and you canter up to the 
door in grand style. Oh, to have heard 
the way the imperishable B. and Kitty 
Stephens warbled and trilled that—it would 
have done you for breakfast and dinner for 
a week !” 

It will be evident from the cast of the 
programme, that Mr. Nagle intended to 
make his daughter’s admirer as conspi- 
cuous as possible, and the astute old cantor 
felt that the singing of an amatory duet 
in public was not a bad way of setting the 
public tongue going. He, Nagle, at the 
instrument, the young pair nervous and 
faltering, and Corinna fortifying her com- 
panion by encouraging whispers, coming to 
his rescue even, would awaken a softness, 
an emollient tenderness in the youth, which 
might lead to the happiest results ! 

But there were dangers in the way, 
“ Breakers ahead,” as Mr. Nagle called 
them. For who could suppose that at the 
very moment that the happy party were 
enjoying the feast of anticipatory glory, 











an interruption should have come of the | 


most disagreeable sort. 


CHAPTER IX. AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. 


Mr. Nacie had the great poster open 
before him, with Mr. Alfred Duke’s name 
in conspicuous “caps.” Mr. Duke was 
before him in an attitude of docility, his 
arm on the back of Corinna’s chair, an 
attitude grateful to the paternal eye. 


At this crisis the door was opened, and | 


a figure stood before them—Lady Duke ! 


The confusion may be conceived. Bandits | 


surprised in the act of dividing their booty 


could not have been more disconcerted. | 
This image may seem unsavoury, but had | 


any one suggested it to Lady Duke, she 
would there and then have thought it 
happy to a degree. 

“ J actually saw these things,” she said, 
contemptuously, pointing to the placard, 
‘on the walls—on the common walls. It 
is disgraceful—and I cannot suffer it !” 

“* Madam!” began Mr. Nagle, a good 
deal confused, “it is merely a little 
music—we wished to bring forward Mr. 
Alfred x 

“ Bring forward!” she repeated, with 
disgust that spoke volumes. “But I do 
not blame you—but you,” she said, turn- 
ing to her son. “I blush to think that 
you would allow our name to be hawked 
about, and stuck on the walls like some 
of the common strollers that go round the 
towns.” 
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Mr. Nagle started and coloured furiously. 
The friend and pupil of the imperishable 
Braham to be classed as “a common 
stroller!” Yet he did not know what to 
say. 
“ Tt is all ridiculous—not to be thought 
of. The people here are talking of this 
intimacy, against which I set my face. It 
is right to let you know at once that no- 
thing can come of it. If you are wise, 
you will let the thing alone. You are all 
very clever, no doubt, in your profession, 
but this sort of thing won’t do. Neither I 
nor his father will tolerate it. And as for 
having a son of mine exhibited for money, 
such a thing is not to be endured a mo- 

4 . . 
ment! The whole league is disgraceful.” 

The young man, colouring and indig- 
naat, interposed. ‘“ Now, mother, what 
is ail this about? what can you be talking 
of? You shouldn’t really—it ain’t fair.” 

“No, it is not fair,” said the lady, un- 
consciously amending the phrase of her 
son, “to have our name hawked about in 
this style. I never was so disgraced in 
my life. But it must be puta stop to. I 
will not permit it. I suppose you will not 
allow these people to prevent you showing 
respect to your mother’s wishes ? Perhaps 
you will come with me now ?” 

“Certainly, mother,” said the young 
man, with deference. “ But I can assure 
you, you are unjust to Mr. Braham Nagle 
and his family. They have had nothing 
to do with this, beyond being good enough 
to find that I would be of some assistance to 
them in their concert 

“* Exactly,” said the lady, scornfully ; 
“you could be persuaded into believing 
that you had a voice like Mario. Your 
weak and foolish vanity could swallow any 
flattery of that kind.” 

This was a weak and foolish speech on 
the part of so worldly-wise a lady. The 
young fellow was nettled and mortified. 

“ Mother, you never knew much about 
music * 

“ T can assure you, my lady,” interposed 
Mr. Nagle, with his most engaging and 
emollient manner, “ that it is an organ of 
great capability, and with proper care 

At last Corinna spoke; she had been 
writhing under the humiliation of this 
scene. To see her relatives treated after 
what Lady Duke—a coarse woman—would 
have styled “ the dirt of her shoe,” en- 
tered into her very soul like a hot iron. 

“Papa! papa! I implore you, do not de- 
base us before this lady! Let her go, and 
let her take her son, who esteems us so 
little that he can allow us to be treated in 





this way. Tell her, papa—since he will 
not—that it was not we who sought him, 
but he us. She saw with her own eyes, at 
that party, how he distinguished me with his 
attentions. For shame! It is an unworthy 
and unbecoming attack to be made on us 
by this lady, who does not disdain to come 
to our humble lodgings : 

“ I came for my son, madam,” said the 
lady, trembling with rage; “‘ but I do not 
choose to enter on any discussion of the 
matter with you. So you will excuse me, 
please. Now, sir, perhaps, you will give 
me your arm.” 

Young Mr. Duke cast an imploring and 
helpless look at Corinna. Then, without a 
word, he did as he was bid, gave his mother 
his arm, and left the room with her. 

The unhappy family were left with the 
great staring poster spread out over the 
table: all, it was but too probable, that 
would be left of that young man’s aid and 
intimacy. 

“Such treatment!” said Mr. Nagle, 
after staring ruefully at the crimson letters 
of Mr. Alfred Duke’s name. “ Really 
quite uncalled for.” 

Corinna’s eyes were still flashing. 

“Uncalled for! Strike his name out! 
I am ashamed of myself to have put any 
trust in him. Oh, papa!” she added, 
covering her face, “ what a mortification.” 

“ And the expense and trouble,’”’ added 
Mr. Nagle; “and the bother one has had 
listening to him. It will ruin the whole 
affair. You don’t know how to manage 
these things, child; you should not have 
spoken to his mamma the way you did. 
You mismanaged the whole business.” 

* T am glad of it,” said Corinna, pacing 
up and down. “But to have been so de- 
ceived in one I thought so noble and chi- 
ralrous !”” 

“ He is a mean cur,” said Mr. Nagle, in 
a sudden fury. “I always thought so. But 
I should like to know who’s to pay for 
these posters where his trumpery name 
figures P” 

There was some sense in this question, 
for the printer would hardly look to Mr. 
Nagle’s purse. It was a wretched state of 
things. The family were plunged in de- 
spair, Mr. Nagle’s spirits sinking lower and 
lower, until he declared that music was the 
most infernal ‘ stone-breaking”’ plague that 
had ever come upon the face of the earth ; 
that he would sooner a million times “ have 
been put to scraping ships’ bottoms’’—at 
the best an extraordinary trade to select, but 
it must be pardoned to him in his state of 
excitement. 
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Corinna paid no attention to these jere- 
miads, until the mother, the former soprano 
assoluta, and a lady who, in her husband’s 
judgment, had no pretensions to sense, 
suggested that, after all, the young man 
did not mean to throw them over, and that 
it would be a pity to break off with him all 
at once. 

“T'll never speak to him again,” said 
the young lady, vehemently, “never !” 

This view of his wife’s seemed to strike 
Mr. Nagle, for he presently was saying that 
after all the boy might be “more led than 
said” —whatever that expression meant— 
when suddenly a knock came to the door, 
and the faithful maid of the lodgings came 
joyfully to report that Mr. Alfred had come 
back, and was below! 

A radiant smile of triumph lit up 
Corinna’s face. The rest of the family 
discreetly withdrew and left her to meet 
the visitor. 

Mr. Duke entered with a downcast air. 

“ T know what you must think of me,” 
he said, “and I appeared weak, and even 
mean; but you don’t know—you can’t 
understand how I am situated.” 

“IT do understand,” she answered with 
a quiet scorn. “Iam bitterly disappointed. 
I, who thought you everything that was 
perfection.” 

“ What is a man to do?” he said, im- 
patiently. “You can’t go against your 
family ; and after all, though I would have 
liked to have sung and heiped your con- 
cert” (it was only fair that after the family 
had laboured so hard to persuade him of 
the value of his organ, he should adopt 
their convictions and turn their com- 
pliment against them), “still it does not 
do, you know, as my mother says, to 
have one’s name flourished about in these 
things”—and he pointed to the unlucky 
posters—“ where money is taken at the 
doors.” 

“ You are right,” said Corinna, after a 
pause, “it does not do. It does not do 
that persons in your condition should come 
down to our level, and associate with a 
poor music-master and his daughter. At 
least, not for them. It was you, recollect, 
who came to us, who forced yourself on us, 
and it seems cruel to put this mortification 
upon us. To be spoken to—treated in 
this way—as if we were some——”’ 

Here Corinna’s eyes filled up with tears 





of mortification and grief; her voice choked, 
and covering her face with her hands, she 
burst into a torrent of sobs. 

Of course, Mr. Duke was beside her in a 
moment, soothing, and ardently protesting. 

“JT would do anything sooner than 
wound you, dear, dearest Corinna. But I 
can’t do this. I dare not. At home they 
have everything in their power. I must 
not offend my mother. She has made this 
point. I should be ruined, i ‘ 

Corinna had recovered herself. She was 
ashamed of her weakness. 

* Quite proper. Now we understand 
each other. But you should not have 
behaved as you have done. You should 
have thought of the mortification, the 
humiliation you are bringing on us. All 
I beg and stipulate for is, that you will 
leave this place at once. Any more such 
experiments would be too costly and dan- 
gerous for us. You must honourably help 
us in trying to forget that we have ever 
known you. You must promise this. It 
is the only way you can make up for the 
injury you have done us.” 

The young man looked hurt and injured. 

“ Give you up altogether—not come and 
see you! You fancy these things can be 
done as easily as ss 

“ As easily as removing your name from 
that thing,” she answered promptly. “ Yes, 
it can be done. You shall see it. We 
have pride and self-respect, which shall | 
not be trifled with any more. Good-bye! | 
and go away as quickly as you can from 
this place.” 

She moved to the door where she stood 
fora moment. No dramatic heroine ever 
looked more brilliant or magnificent. The 
young man rushed to her. 

“ Oh, Corinna!” he said, “if you ask 
me, if you put it to that 

“Tf!” she repeated, her flashing eyes 
making his droop. When he raised them 
again she was gone. He waited some 
moments, then went away, and hurried 
down the street, vehemently talking to 
himself. 
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